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A review-in-depth (30 illustrations) 
of the Dynaco Stereo 70 Amplifier 


By C. VICTOR CAMPOS 


Ht DYNACO Stereo 70 consists ot 

| two 35-watt amplifiers mounted with 
common power supply ona single chassis 
It is beautifully engineered; it seems to me 
ilmost impossible to improve upon the 
engineering use of the tubes. Each ampli- 


fier section consists of a dual-function 


“peanut” and two output tubes 

Phe unit is available in kit form or 
“factory wired” ihe one tested was a kit 
wired by a relatively inexperienced person 


lidance The 


15 hours 


construction 
Haste 


poor and improper con- 


with some g 
time was approximatel 
suallv results in 
nections, so that the building time was 
extended over several weeks 

The appearance ol the completed unit 


Was I but in no way professional-look- 


The wiring resembled somewhat the 


factory-built unit used for comparison but 


hit 
Was neater 


\lthough the 


inexperienced layman to as- 


Stereo 70 is not difficult 
even tor an 
semble, I can offer several hints, as follows 

\ll wires should be 
Hook-up wires should not be 
bared 


leads to shorts and burned-out units 


kept as short as 
possible 


excessively stripped kecause this 


The printed wiring component board 
simplifies the wiring considerably and, 
because all the low-level critical com- 


ponents are on it, guarantees stable per- 


formance regardless of the point-to-point 
Wiring Variations 


The performance of the wired kit was 


checked against the factorv-wired unit and 
the onl leviations w e traced to vacuum 
tubes | this connection a word of 

tution is in order—when replacing tubes, 


inufacturer Che 
tubes (the EL 34's 
matched pairs If one 


both must b 


consult the m output 
must be replaced as 
tube burns out, 


replaced and the remaining 


1 though good, must be discarded 





lhe performance of most push-pull ampli- 
fiers is dependent upon the match between 
the output tubes. If they are not closely 


matched, distortion will be greatly in 
creased and you will no longer have a high- 
fidelity amplifier. 

It should be pointed out that most of the 
stores as ‘‘matched” 


tubes available in 


pairs are far from matched. These not 
only will increase the distortion of the 
implifier, but also their life will be sharply 
shortened because one tube will be working 
Matching 


tubes is quite a tedious and exacting task 


much harder than the other. 


which can only be done by an experienced 
technician. A standard tube tester cannot 


be used; a dynamic mutual conductance 
tester should be used, after matching the 
tubes for current drawn in their quiescent 
or “idling” state. The only proper way, 
however, is by using an IM analyzer and 
selecting tubes for minimum IM. 

so-called 


high IM 


distortion in most circuits, I suggest that 


Therefore, because most 


“matched” tubes exhibit very 
vou make a habit of obtaining an extra 
pair of output tubes from the manufacturer 
of your audio amplifier and keeping them 
as spares. He will match tubes to maximize 
their operation in his particular amplifier 

It should be pointed out that if one out- 
put tube fails when operating the Stereo 
70, strapped for monaural, all four output 
tubes must be replaced and these must be 
identical. It 


available power output will be 


these precautions are not 
followed, 
distortion will be 


greatly curtailed and 


radically increased. Also, when using this 


amplifier “strapped”, if one of the 7199°s 
goes, and the amplifier has been in oper- 
ation for a period of months, both of these 
tubes must be replaced. The only way any 
stereo amplifier can operate well monaural 


ly is when both sections are identical. All 
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weak tubes performing the same function 
in both amplifiers must be replaced. 

7199 tubes, if possible, should be ob- 
tained from Dynaco. In my tests, I found 
that an arbitrarily chosen 7199 could in- 
crease the distortion at 35 watts to 6%. 

Dynaco provides a means of keeping the 
output tubes at their designed maximum 
efficiency—“Biaset’. I cannot urge too 
strongly that this feature be utilized. Well 
idjusted, it willrepay you with continually 
excellent performance. The expenditure of 
less than $5 for a 0-5 voltmeter is all that is 
necessary. Any tube, unfortunately, tends 
to drift with age and compensation is 
necessary. 

The amplifier was in use for three 
months before tests were made on it. More 
than ample time was allotted for com- 
ponent drift and deterioration. However, 
none were found, save for a few adjust- 
ments of output tube bias. 

The loudspeakers used were of the in- 
efficient variety and at extreme volume 
levels no distortion was perceived. It 
is true that the musical peaks were clipped 
but in such a clean manner, and recovery 
was so fast, that the impression given is 
that of much higher power. The only 
taxing of the amplifier was noticed with the 
pedal notes of an organ. A very good tape 
was played at very high levels and a reduc- 
tion of bass was slightly noticeable on 
direct comparison with two 100-watt 


amplifiers. The clarity of the musical 
composition, however, was not impaired. 

The over-all sound quality of a Stereo 70 
is slightly better than that of a Mark III, 
in its power range. This is due, probably, 
to the fact that EL-34's seem to be better 
tubes than KT-88’s (in the Mark ITI). 

Strapped for monaural operation, the 
Stereo 70 will rival almost any amplifier if 
the mentioned precautions are observed. 
However, it should be pointed out that 
when the output transformer is strapped, 
the actual impedance is halved. That is, 
the 8-ohm tap will become 4 ohms, etc. 
There will be no 16-ohm tap available. The 
mismatch caused if a 16-ohm speaker is 
used will result in a decrease of total power 
available and also a decrease in distortion. 
(See curves. ) 

In summation, the Stereo 70 is recom- 
mended for the highest-quality install- 
ations. Its price makes it an unheard-of 
bargain—kit, $99.95; assembled, $129.95. 
At the state of the electronics art today, no 
transistor amplifier will touch it in its 
power class. Its transient, frequency and 
power responses, as well as its rock-like 
stability and low phase shift, make it ideal 
as the driving source of any available 
speaker including the troublesome electro- 
statics. Its component parts are very 
conservatively rated, assuring long and 
trouble-free life. Curves and photos follow. 


FIGURE 1 
Frequency and power response curves of Dynaco Stereo 70, left channel. Automatic equipment was utilized to run the 
response curves and its frequency response may be seen at bottom response curve. #1 


n 


in ascending order the curves represent #2—1 watt; #3—10 watts; #4—20 watts; #5—35 watts; #6—40 watts; output at 


1 kc. The spaces between heavy lines are 5 db increments, between the thin lines .5db. 
The response was taken across 15.5-ohm load. The .25 db-rolloff at 20 kc is due to the resistive load having a residual in- 


juctance of 30 uhenry. 


s can readily be seen, the response up to 40 watts if +0-.25 db from 20 cps to 20 kcps. As a matter of fact, response devi- 


ation does not exceed .5 db until 40 kcps. 
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FIGURE 


Response of Stereo 7¢ ht channe 

01 watts at L 
5 wat at K 

3 watt at k 

4 watts at k 
10 watts at 1 k 

€ 0 watts at ® 
35 watts at k 


Note that response does not vary from the left channel except at 40-watt level, where the power is down .75 db This dis- 
crepancy was due to the output tubes in that channel not being perfectly matched 
Same test conditions prevailed as with left channe 
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FIGURE 3 
Freque y re e of Sterec ) ‘strapped’’ for monophonic 70-watt operatior 
watt at 1 k 
) watts at 1 k 
4 a k 
at1k 
t at 1 ke 
Automatic response recorder frequency characteristic 


(86 watts) was determined when visible distortion of wave shape was barely visible on an oscillo- 
be at a point equivalent to 2°; harmonic distortion. Before such an output power was obtainable 









hed output tubes had to be substituted in both channels. With the tubes Dyna supplied with ythis 
parti a maximum power output of slightly less than 70 watts (about 61 watts) was obtainable all 
It she i out that when the 16-ohm outputs are parallel, the resultant impedance is 8 ohms. There is no 16-ohm 
outpu therefore, the maximum power obtainable into 16 ohms was 56 watts. However, the distortion is reduced 
since Ss increased under these conditions 
Agair off at 20 kc was due to the slightly inductive load resistor (30 u u henry). This may be computed toshow 
that t s flat +0 db-.5 db to 40 kcps 
Space bet heavy lines show 5 db increments; between the thin lines .5 db 
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FIGURE 4 



















( talk or channel separation of the two amplifying sections of Stereo 70 

s At | ke channel separation is 65 db. At 20 cps, it is 54 db. At 20 kc, 44 db 
Tt y the way is certainly excellent considering that the amplifiers use a common B+ power supply and a common negative 
bia ipply for the output stages. Many other amplifiers using a common power supply have no channel separation at fre- 


que es above 10 kcps. The slight dips are due to noise in the automatic recorder. 
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FREQUENCY IN CYCLES SECOND 
Additional Specifications 
Damping factor: 12 at 16-ohm output 1.33 
ohm source impedance.) 
> Difference in gain between channels at 1 k« 
> db 


Hum and noise: 94 db below 35 watts @ 1 k« 
with input shorted 80 db below 35 watts 
@ 1 ke with input open 


I would like to express my appreciation to Mr 
Chathan Cooke, who was of considerable help in 
double-checking my figures and graphs c.vaA 


FIGURE 5 
Bottom: Voltage at secondary of output transformer with no load. (open condition.) 
Top: Voltage across typical loudspeaker load This is a popular 3-way system with '4 section crossover network The 
variations in the curve are due to the impedance variations of the speaker 
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FIGURE 6 

1. Response of Automatic recorder 

Response of amplifier into 15.5-ohm load 

3. Response of amplifier into 4-mfd capacitor load. (No resistive load.) 

4. Response of amplifier into 2-mfd capacitor load. (No resistive load.) 
These conditions are difficult for an amplifier to tolerate. Unless the amplifier is more stable than the Rock of Gibraltar, it 
will be triggered into uncontrollable oscillation which will saturate it and either blow a component or do odd things toa re- 
sponse curve, increasing the distortion. However, here the Stereo 70 delivers a large amount of power at high frequencies and 
its lower frequency output is undisturbed. There are very few amplifiers that will tolerate a capacitor across their outputs, 
and fewer yet which will deliver power into a capacitor. 
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FIGURE 7 
1. Automatic recorder response 
2, Response of Ste’eo 70 with 4-mid capacitor shunting the load resisto , 
3. Response of Ste’eo 70 with 2-mfd capacitor shunting the load resistor 
4. Response of Stereo 70 into resistive load 
This simulates the load presented to the amplifier by an electrostatic loudspeaker. The values of capacity exceed that of 





electrostatic loudspeakers. However, this load is also similar to many crossover networks now in use. 
Note that the amount of power the amplifier delivers is large considering the shunt reactance of the capacitor at high fre- 
quencies. At lower frequencies, however, there is no change 
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Transient Response and Stability respond to instantaneous signals or bursts 
\ perfect device would respond instan- 
[ransient respons s the ability of any taneously under any condition for which it 


electronic or electromechanical device to was designed None is perfect, but some 
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come much closer than the vast majority 
of products in the high-fidelity field. 
There are several wavs of testing for 


nsient response. One is the ‘‘tone- 





burst’ test. In this test, a sine wave is fed 
into the device to be tested and suddenly 
interrupted. By observation on a ‘scope, 
it can be determined how well the device 
responds to the sudden on-off of the sine 
wave 

\nother way is the square-wave re- 
sponse. I prefer this method for many 
reasons and [| think it is a much more 
difficult test than any other 

If we analyze a square wave, we will find 
it contains a fundamental sinusoidal (sine- 
wave) signal and an infinite number of odd 
If either the 
amplitude or phase relationships of the 


harmonics added in phase. 


harmonics is changed, the effect can be 
seen immediately on the shape of the 


square wave. For example, if the amplifier 





FIGURE 8 
Output of square wave generator 
used in the test. The rise time or 
leading edge is so sharp (1 usec) 
that it is virtually invisible 
NOTE Top and bottom are 
parallel denoting 0° phase shift and 
perfect frequency response 





FIGURE 9 
200 cps. Square wave of Stereo 
70 into resistive load. Slightly 
inclined top and bottom denote 
small amount of phase shift. Note 
sharp leading edge, square cor- 
ners, and absence of ringing. This 
is a perfect square wave 
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is not capable of reproducing all the 
harmonics, the edges of the square wave 
will become round and the sides will lean, 
giving it a trapezoidal appearance. 

For a device to reproduce a square wave 
perfectly, it must have a level frequency 
response and very low phase shift in the 
spectrum encompassing 1/10 to 10 times 
the frequency of the square wave. 

A square wave is considered by some to 
be similar to musical waveforms. It 
contains many frequencies and it is a 
burst or pulse. However, it can be 
repetitive such as a sine wave, making it 
easy to observe. 

If an amplifier has any transient insta- 
bility, it will show it with a square wave. 
For example, supersonic transient insta- 
bility (ringing) will show on the top of the 
square wave as many “wiggles’’, the num- 
ber of these and the amplitude depending 


on frequency and the degree of oscillation. 





FIGURE 10 
2-kc square wave into load resistor 
Note evidence of minute phase 
shift. Square edges show response 
flat to 20 kcps. No ringing is ap- 
parent. Perfect square wave 





FIGURE 11 

10-kc square wave into load re- 
sistor Note round edges and 
slightly visible sides showing 
response to 100 kc is decreasing in 
amplitude. Again no oscillation or 
ringing is visible This, by the 
way, is an excellent 10-kc square 
wave for an amplifier 
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FIGURE 15 
= KC Square wave nt 6-mfd 
rf across 16-ohn tap (No 
resistor.) Here the oscillatior 





amped more quickly. However 
note inclined sides (leading edge) 
of square wave, denoting capacitor 
nas shorted out much of the upper 
frequency spectrun 
True, these are cumstances not 
encountered in actual use, but ar 
amplifier surviving these condi 


tions w perform perfectly and 





reliably under the most demanding 
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FIGURE 16 


kc square wave from Stereo 70 


nto 16-ohm resistive load shunted 
by 2-mfd capacitor. Output leve 
1 watt peak to peak These are 
extreme conditions Note 


overshoot is damped out almc 


























y ar ere is ne 
tic ¢ latior These are condi- 
tions ich more stringent thar 
with electrostatic speakers, de 

ea } edge and the beginr } noting excellent performance wit! 

f ¢ ation w kly these criteria 

amped t e@ period of wave 

r ete 

T e of the st str ent 

tests that any amplifier can be put 

roug The oscillat wt 

the amplifier ha a € AUSE 
y the acitor’s nting the 
of the output trans 
s f a “tank r 
t’’ which resonates or oscillate 

at one f ency it is triggered 

Lf the Juare wave A good or 

nediocre amplifier would go inte 


olerable os« atior The Sterec 
70, however, damps it out quick 
y—that is, before 4 cycles of 
oscillation are completed 
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FIGURE 17 
KC square wave into 16-ohm re- 
tive load shunted by 6-mfd 
Note that overshoot is 
small and possible oscillation is 
fjamped out Square-wave_re- 
ponse is excellent even though 


apacitor 


almost all very high frequencies 
by capacitor 








FIGURE 18 

lipping of 2-kc sine wave This 
slightly above the point where 
amplifier reaches maximum output 
an! distortion increases dispro- 
yortionately. Note symmetry of 
waveform and straight sides, show- 
ing very good recovery from over- 
oad 





FIGURE 19 


Clipping of 2-kc sine wave due to 


very heavy overload. Still, wave 
symmetrical and shows very 
good recovery from overload 
The uneven lengths at top and 
bottom of waveforms are due to 
slightly mismatched tubes. The 
light bumps on the sides of the 
waveforms are also due to the mis- 
matched tubes and to the fact that 
they draw grid current at different 
points 
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FIGURE 20 
age versus sensitivity or output voltage and. or power 
arity of input versus output voltage can be seen up to the point of overioad in the amplif This attests further to the 
earity and stability of the amplifier. It can be quickly determined through this curve the output requirernents of a pre 
fier to drive this amplifier 


| t volt 





ward swings of the curves denote the clipping or overload point of the amplifier. Curve is identical for both channels, 
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FIGURE 21 

Phase shift characteristics of Stereo 70 
Graph shows phase shift of one of the channels versus frequency. Note smoothness of curve, further indicating a basic sta 
of amplifier. The degree of phase shift is comparatively small, indicating insignificant changes of musical overtone 
relationships. The vertical scale has been elongated for the purpose of clarity 
it should be noted that the phase shift of both channels is identical (Figures 22, 23, 24) or 0- difference. The amplifier there- 

re will reproduce stereophonic programs with no distortion of the stereophonic panorama 
it also indicates that the amplifier may be “strapped’’ for monophonic use without causing a change in frequency response, 
transient response, stability or a decrease in the total power available 
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FIGURE 22 FIGURE 25 

Phase shift between channels of Phase shift through Stereo 70 at 
Stereo 70 at 20 cps as plotted on 20 cps shown on the face of an 
oscilloscope 

a Lissajous pattern obtained by The phase shift is obtained by 
feeding the same signal to feeding the same 20-cps sine wave 
to the amplifier and the ’scope’s 
vertical input; then, feeding the 
to the vertical input of the ‘scope output of the amplifier to the 
and the right channel to the horizontal input 

horizonta The diagonal straight If the phase shift is 0°, a diagonal 
Straight line will be obtained. (As 
in Fig. 22-24.) If the phase shift 
is not 0°, an ellipse is obtained 
which increases in width until at 
90° itisa perfect circle. The above 
pattern denotes a phase shift of 


Bx 3 | 
y 
FIGURE 23 
Phase hift between channels of 


Stereo 70 at 2 kcps. Phase shift is FIGURE 26 

0 Phase shift through Stereo 70 at 
2000 cps The ellipse denotes a 
phase shift of 3 


the face of an oscilloscope. This is 


inputs of the amplifier, then feed- 


ing the output of the left channel 


line signifies the phase shift is 
U0 








FIGURE 27 
Phase shift through Stereo 70 at 





FIGURE 24 0 k The phase shift is 29 
Phase shift between channels of Note that ellipse is ‘“‘fatter’”’ than 
Stereo 70 at 20 kcps. Phase shift that at 20 cps or 2 kc., denoting 
0 jreater phase shift 


Harmonic Distortion frequencies which are harmonically related 
to one being passed through it 
Harmonic distortion is characteristic of For example, if a pure 440-cps tone (A) 
a device that generates within itself is passed through a unit which generates 
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harmonics, at the output of the device not’ they are present and the phase relation- 


only will 440 cps be present but also 880 ships are the same, the amplitude/volume 


cps and 1320 cps, et The larger the Of the harmonics will be increased, thus 
pe reentage ol harmonic. distortion, the distorting the character of the musica 
tone. 100% h.d. means simply that the 
greater the amplitude or volume of these ; ‘ ; : 
; : amplitude of the harmonics generated is 
harmonics will be with respect to the . ‘ 

equal to the amplitude of the tone passing 


original pure tone. Usually, the greater 
the output demands placed on a unit, the 
larger the h.d. content 

It can be seen, thus, how a musical tone 
passing through this device will have 


harmonics added that were not there, or if 


through. 
It has been determined that the ear 
« 
( 


cannot discern 2 harmonic distortion. 


7°) can be discerned by the average ear, 
and above that the character of the tone 


will be changed. 


FIGURE 28 
Harmonic distortion of Stereo 70 at severa| output levels. At 35 watts the distortion at 20 cps is 2.5°; 
Both channels are very similar (within a few hundredths “7 ) in harmonic content so only one channel is shown 
The distortion with both channels “strapped’’ for 70 watts monaural (within .1°7) may be determined by multiplying 


the vertical scale by two 
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Intermodulation Distortion 
[ntermodulation distortion is char- 


cteristic of a device which allows separate 
mes to mix and thus produce beats which 
are unrelated to the material passing 
through it. 
For example, if two pure tones of 100 
ps and 1000 cps are passed through a 


it, a certain amount of intermodulation 


ll take place, resulting in the output of 
tones consisting mainly of 100, 1000, 900, 
id 1100 cps. Now the 900- and 1100-cps 


tones were not there originally, and if their 
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amplitude/volume are measured with 
respect to the 100- and 1000-cps tones the 
resultant will be the ©, of IM distortion. 

Unfortunately, this kind of distortion is 
extremely annoying to the human ear 
\nything above 2°; IM distortion starts 
to become annoying. 

IM at higher frequencies tends to make 
sound mushy and extremely unclear. IM 
between a low tone and a high one shows 
up as a quick “gargling’’ of the higher 
frequency which destroys all musical 
clarity. They both generate a great deal of 


listener fatigue 
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FIGURE 29 
1M distortion of both channels of a Stereo 70 
The small discrepancy of the two channels is due to a difference in the 7199 tubes. This tube seems to be more critical in de- 
y 
termining 1M than the output tubes, so long as these are reasonably matched. Note that the amplifier exceeds the specifica- 
} y 
tions published by the manufacturer 
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FIGURE 30 
M distort f Stereo 70 ‘‘strapped’’ for monaural operation. The distortion reaches 2°; at 74.5 watts. 


The determining factor was the 7199 in the left channel. With a better tube, the distortion would be about 27 at 80 watts. 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


I-FI-NIKS who go for all those 
| | curves and ‘scope shots will want 
to know that the “fantastic’’ Marantz 
Model 7 Stereo Console is next in line for 
the kind of “depth” report by C. Victor 
Campos inaugurated in this issue. How 
often we shall run them depends entirely 
on how often they are turned in—‘‘every 
few months” is the promise. . .In Novem- 
ber or December we expect to have a pair 
of articles on multiplex by Sidney Feldman 
and Fritz A. Kuttner, respectively. I will 


not say 1 


1 advance that these pieces are 
“pro” or “con”, but I can say that they 
will be worth waiting for. . .Larry Zide 
provides a quit k tour of the latest audio 
show on page 143. There was no time to 
be exhaustive; most of the magazine 


.I should like, 


however, to add a postscript, and that is 


already had gone to press. 


how saddened I was at the total lack of live 
music for comparative listening this vear. 
Without arguing the merits of the position 
taken by the Institute of High Fidelity 
Manufacturers against Acoustic Research 
which was denied permission to repeat its 
live vs. recorded concerts on the grounds 
that any performance by The Fine Arts 
Quartet would constitute a competing 
attraction), it does seem to me that the 
proximity of recordings to the real thing 
should not discourage any prospective 
customer from buying quality components 
Music does, after all, have a place in high 
fidelity. At least I hope it does, or we are 
lost. Besides, who can afford to keep a 
string quartet in residence? Even a very 
expensive stereo rig is much cheaper, and 
almost as good—a message worth com- 
municating to audio showgoers, I should 
think. . .How many symphonies did 
lchaikovsky compose? Six plus Man- 
fred, did you say? Until recently that 
would have been the correct answer, but 
Soviet musicologists have just come up 
with yet another opus, officially designated 
Symphony No. 7 and allegedly an original 
work except for some filling out of pages 
extant only in sketch or short-score. Un- 
doubtedly we shall have a_ recording 
soon. . .Coming in time for Christmas: a 
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new L'enfance du Christ from L'Oiseau- 
Lyre. Berliozians will be even happier, 
nay overjoyed, to hear that the same label 
expects to offer a complete ‘Béatrice et 
Bénédict” before the season is over. 

All the best to Jay Harrison in his new job 
as director of the classical division of the 
Reader's Digest-RCA Victor Record Club. 
His duties will include the editorship of a 
magazine for members, and it is reassuring 
to know that as good a man as Jay Har- 
rison will be in charge of spoon-feeding 
“appreciation” (let's face it) to what must 
be the largest single bloc of potential 
music lovers in the world. . .I see that 
Ormandy has scheduled the Schénberg 
transcription of Brahms’ G minor Piano 
Quartet for performance this month. 
Years ago this work used to be heard with 
fair regularity, especially in Boston, but no 
one ever recorded it. I do hope that 
Columbia will consider it for its Philadel- 
phia agenda. The piece deserves to be 
heard. . .Due from Moscow via Artia: for 
balletomanes, a Sleeping Beauty under the 
incomparable Yuri Fayer; for operaphiles, 
“ Snegourouchka” and “Boris” in stereo. 

Especially to listeners who suspect that 
worth-while music does not have to origi- 
nate in Europe or the Americas, I recom- 
mend an article entitled ‘‘The Challenge of 
Bi-musicality’”” by Mantle Hood (of the 
UCLA faculty) in Ethnomusicology. Ut 
enough people expose themselves to Dr. 
Hood's thesis it will not again be possible, 
as it was just recently, for India’s greatest 
musician (Ali Akbar Khan) to spend a 
fortnight in New York without being ap- 
proached by a record company, and indeed 
to give a magnificent concert that went 
unnoticed by the press. . .It’s a boy (seven 
pounds, eight ounces) for the Prof. Philip 
Browns of Manhattan, which makes Peter 
Hugh Reed a grandfather. . .l was charmed 
to note that Billboard, that fountainhead of 
optimism about the record business (and 
understandably, for it is a trade journal), 
at last broke down and admitted in its mid- 
September lead story: DISK EXECS 
VOICE DISAPPOINTMENT OVER 
SLOW STEREO SALES CLIMB. —J.L 
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RED 


PLUSH 


and 


BLACK 
VELVET 


N THE FACE of it Joseph Wechs- 
berg seems an unlikely author for a 
bic graphy of Melba 


he write s delight! 


\ skilled raconteur, 


lly of his own experiences 


ind enthusiasms, as musical amateur, 


traveler, or gourmet. He has 


pl ived 


hamber music with some very important 


people ind, is i rem be r of the claqt e 


was a part of the great inter-war period of 
\ 
n Vienna 


pera | Melba was not a part of 


that period ; here Wechsberg has no 

emories to draw on \nd his researches 
have been mostly contined to Melba’s own 
nemoirs, the two existing biographies of 


\gnes Murphy 
1931 Vincent 


tein and a few 


1910 Colson 


Sheean's Oscar Hammer- 


and Percy 


others. He has been in 


touch with several old-timers who knew 
Melba and like to reminisce about her, and 
on occasion he has used his own colorful 
imagination. The fact is, he has not written 
. biography of Melba at all, but an over- 
Vew Yorke 


haphazardly of 


grown r-stvle profile, built 


episodes and anecdotes 
with no regard for chronology. He has not, 


indeed, limited himself to discussion of 


Melba 


ind her times” 


nor been bound by his subtitle, “ 


, but has lost no opportunity 


to bring in any story about any prima 


donna (the point being that Melba was the 
ill-time 


prima donna assoluta) from Cata- 


lani to Callas. And once again we are 


regaled with memories of the claque. 


I am afraid the undertaking was too 


RED PLUSH AND BLACK VELVET: 
The Story of Melba and Her Times, 
hy Joseph Wechsberg. Little, Brown and 

Company. $6 
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W echsberg’s 
biography of 
Nellie Melba 


By PHILIP L. MILLER 


large for the technique. Because the spot- 
light is so strongly on Melba herself, none 
of her contemporaries is shown lifesize. 
Those who were not friendly are dismissed 
with a curt remark or two, and the Diva is 
made too much of a paragon ever to be 
quite convincing. One gets the impression 
that the former Mrs. Armstrong, emerging 
as Mme. Melba from the Marchesi studio, 
fulfilled her 


Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels; 


first engagement at the 
then 
succession of 


nothing happened but a 


bigger and better triumphs. If she grew 
artistically, if she learned anything as she 
went from one opera to another, we cer- 
tainly do not read of such things in these 
pages. We skip blithely from one period 


of her career to another with very little 
to tell us where we are. 

lo be sure, the story of her one great 
fiasco is told. This was her attempt to sing 


Metro- 


she had to 


sriinnhilde in ‘“Siegfried’’ at the 


politan in 1896, after which 


retire for a vear to restore her voice. Just 
what prompted her to make this mistake 
has never been proven. Some accounts 
blame the advice of Jean de Reszke, but 
his supporters have countered that what he 
had in mind was Melba as the ideal Forest 
Bird. 


was her desire to enlarge her repertoire, to 


But behind the story, I feel sure, 


ae —(Continued on page 91) 
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... and an Angel reissue 


SLT, or is it not, the Melba centennial? 
| Joseph Wechsberg, in his new book, 
flatly disclaims any such occasion for 
writing, stating: ‘‘Helen Porter Mitchell 
who later became Nellie Melba) was born 
on May 19, 1859, in Doonside, Richmond, 
a dreary suburb of Melbourne (and not, as 
many dictionaries of music claim, in 1861 


in Burnley). But now comes Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor in the introductory notes 
with this disc, citing a birth certificate to 
prove it was Richmond, 1861. She was, 
then, approaching forty-three, not forty- 


BEMBERG: Nymphes et Sylvains; 
TOSTI: Mattinata; ARDITI: Se saran 
rose; DONIZETTI: ‘Lucia di Lam- 

Mad scene (flute by Philippe 

Gaubert); HANDEL: “J/ Penseroso”’ 

Sweet bird (flute by Gaubert); TOSTI: 

VERDI: ‘“7raviata’’—Ah, 


me rmoor”™’ 


( 700d bye “ 


ws’ @ lui. . .Sempre libera; ‘“‘ Rigolet 
to"’'—Caro nome; THOMAS: ‘“Ham- 
et'’'—Mad _ scene; PUCCINI: “Bo- 


héme’’—Addio!; TOSTI: La Serenata; 
BISHOP: Lo, here the gentle lark (flute 
by Albert Fransella); GOUNOD: 
‘Roméo et Juliette’’—Je veux vivre dans 

réve; ‘‘Faust’’—Jewel song; LALO: 
‘Le Roi d' Ys” 
timée; Nellig Melba (soprano). Angel 
COLH-125, $5.98. 


-Vainement, ma_bien- 
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i 

A Melba recording session (Cul- 
ver Pictures, Inc., from the 
Wechsberg book) around 1910 


five, in March 1904, when the first of these 
recordings were made. Melba was not, as 
Wechsberg says, the first famous singer 
to face the recording horn, even excepting 
Pamagno as she herself does in her memoirs. 
The cvlinders she is known to have made 
for Bettini in the 90s have long since passed 
into legend; but it is more than doubtful 
that she was the first of the many cele- 
brities to visit that studio. As for her 
initial unhappy experience in the G & T 
studios, there is reason to date that 1901 
and to question some of the details as she 
herself has told the story. The point in 
all this is that Melba’s first published discs 
do date from 1904; this new recital starts 
with the first of them and carries us no 
further than 1906. In 1907, after her first 
Hammerstein season, she stayed an extra 
week to make her first American Victor 
records. It had been understood that her 
own conductor (Landon Ronald?) would 
cross the ocean for the session, but ac- 
cording to Victor publicity of the time she 
was so satisfied with the company or 
chestra under Walter B. Rogers that she 
cabled her man not to come. Neverthe- 
less, back in American for the 1910-11 
season at the Metropolitan, she remade 
most of the 1907 titles. According to 
W. J. Henderson, those who heard Melba 
only in those years could have little idea of 
what the younger voice had been. It is 
well known to collectors that these 1904 
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Melba as 
Marguerite 


a fresher, brighter, more 


records present 
exciting voice than those of 1910 
1907 as I listen to 


or even 
\nd it seems to me 


them in this reissue, that I begin to sense 


something of the size as well as the bril- 


liance of the voice For an organ of its 


ype, with seemingly endless flexibility 


Melba’s was said to be uniquely powerful 
Let me hail this release as by far the most 
successful Melba reissue I have heard 

lo me the most interesting number on 
the program is the Mad Scene from 


Thomas’ ‘/lamlet”™ To such 
this we must look for the explanation of a 
Not many 


singing as 


whole school of operatic music. 


sopranos attempt it today; those who do 


proceed at their own peril. There may be 
littl 


thers 


if Shakespeare's Ophelia in it, but 
is something to send the shivers up 
mine 


ind down the spine. A friend of 


would exclaim over it, paraphrasing the 


Italian philosopher Se non @ vero @ bel 
Melba’s technical bril- 


liance is evidenced again in Handel's Sweet 


cant fabulous 
bird, which would be a major achievement 
if it had nothing but her trills. Incidental- 
ly, this skillfully 


spliced together from two takes, in both of 


performance has been 
which the aria had been cut to fit it onto a 
dist \s it 
Handel's 


adenza 


happened, one was mostly 


music and the other largely 


\ similar job has been done with 


lh, fors’ é lui and Sempre libera, the first 


with piano accompaniment, and_ the 


curiously, with orchestra The 


Lucia” (a 


ductor-to-be, 


second, 


isted by the distinguished con- 





Gaubert) is somehow cau- 


tious, and it is mostly cadenza. The two 
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Gounod arias contrast interestingly with 
the performances of Melba’s great rival, 
Emma Eames, who also studied them with 
the ( omposer available on Rococo R-29 ° 
Could it be that Melba’s lack the shape- 
liness of Eames’ because at this point she 
was put out by the recording horn? In 
the ‘‘ Roméo” 
weak. her dazzling 


brilliance in the Bemberg, Arditi and Bish- 


waltz the piano is notably 
There is more of 
op songs. Representing the more lyrical 
Melba are the Addio from her favorite role 
in ““Bohéme”’ and the tenor aria from ‘Le 
Roi d’ Ys" 


singing. The 


, Which she seems to have loved 
Tosti songs have consider- 
able charm; Goodbye, which Melba claimed 
always demanded, 


her audiences again 


makes an interesting contrast with the 


Eames version Here again I give pref- 
But \Vattinata is 
meltingly beautiful, and the Serenata easily 
Patti, 
who like Melba added her own embroidery 


erence to Eames 


rivals the famous performance of 
to the song. This program leaves no doubt 
that the gods had bestowed upon Nellie 


Melba a that was 
altogether unique P.n. 


combination of gifts 


Melba as Violetta (Malcolm Hurtley collection) 
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(Continued from page 88&) 


get away from the eternal round of Lucias, 
Gildas, Traviatas, and Marguerites. She 
may well have measured herself by Lilli 
Lehmann and Lillian Nordica, both of 
whom grew from Gildas to Isoldes. Melba 
did enjoy success as Desdemona, and ac- 
cording to Henderson her Aida was vocally 
beautiful enough to make up for much of 
its dramatic limitation. It is hard to im- 
agine how her Italian Elsa and Elisabeth 
could have been very effective. Wechs- 
berg could have made more of the answer 
to the Diva's prayer—the role of Mimi in 
“La Bohéme”™ 
won the opera its premitre at the Metro- 
politan on December 26, 1900. She had 
spent the summer of 1898 in Lucca, study- 


It was her insistence that 


ing the part with Puccini, and she had ap- 
peared as Mimi in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber of that vear. From this point it was 
written into her contracts the ‘‘Bohéme”’ 
was to be one of her operas wherever she 
sang. And though there were some critics 
who found the score perplexingly involved, 
ind there was Mr. Krehbiel who was 
shocked by the opera’s moral level, Puccini 
triumphed through Melba. It was general- 
ly agreed that this characterization 
brought into her voice a new and un- 
suspected warmth. 

Her various friends have lovingly re- 
called incidents and anecdotes that show 
the human side of Melba, and Wechsberg 
has plaved these up to present her at her 
best. She is allowed a few foibles, and 
there are rather distant references to some 
of the contemporaries who found her less 
than agreeable. The most helpful of the 
friendly witnesses is John Brownlee, a 
fellow Australian whom Melba befriended 

id helped to get his start What he has 
to sav has a validity one does not always 
ense in the words of the other old friends 
The Murphy 


biography refers to “Signorina) Emma 


Melba could be generous. 
lrentini, a_ petite Italian who at once 
Melba’s and a 
Wee hsberg 
takes this up and refers to Trentini as a 

otégée, though the future Victor Herbert 


bn ime a protégé oO 


favorite with the public.” 


ima donna was already launched before 
‘r path crossed Melba’s. In this con- 


ection several names could have been 
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mentioned to the greater glory of Melba 
Clarence Whitehill was an express office 
clerk in Chicago when Melba encouraged 
him to go to Paris for study. Sir Thomas 
Beecham is Wechsberg’s authority for 
quoting Melba’s exclamation to Claire 
Dux: ‘You are my successor!’ I seem to 
remember hearing that at one time she 
said something similar to Evelyn Scotney, 
a fellow Australian whom she brought to 
Paris to work with Marchesi. 

It is amusing to compare Wechsberg's 
stories with their sources. The following is 
quoted from Percy Colson: ‘Mademoiselle 
Fritzi Scheff was—with the exception of 
Zélie de Lussan—the best Musetta I have 
ever seen. She was very temperamental. 
One evening during a performance an en- 
tirely unrehearsed incident occurred 
Bemberg and I were in Melba’s box that 
evening, and in the second act, just as 
Fritzi Scheff was carefully preparing to 
take the high B natural at the end of the 
Valse, a clear angelic voice in the wings 
landed on it with effortless ease, and sang 
the rest of the phrase with her. Everyone 
whispered: ‘Melba!’ There was a long 
wait after the curtain fell, and finally the 
manager, Mr. Neil Forsyth, came in front 
and announced that as Mademoiselle 
Fritzi Scheff was indisposed and could not 
continue to sing, Madame Melba had 
kindly consented to conclude the per- 
formance with the Mad Scene from Lucia 
di Lammermoor. Bemberg went behind to 
see what was the matter, and when he 
returned he told me that Fritzi Scheff had 
tried to scratch Melba’s face, and then had 
hysterics Wechsberg, to point up the 
story, puts it thus: “. . .just as Madame 
Scheff was embarking—with some dif- 
ficulty, it was noted—on her B natural, a 
clear, angelic voice was heard. 

One wishes Wechsberg had been more 
careful about dating his stories. One case 
in which he does give a date concerns 
Melba’s Australian tour of 1909. It seems 
after a concert a man came to compliment 
her, saving “I've heard the best singer in 
the world, Madame Galli-Curci, and you 
are the next-best lo make this credible 
perhaps the tour might have been moved 
up somewhere this side of November 18, 
1916, the night of Galli-Curci’s Chicago 
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debut, when she became a world celebrity. 
Melba records is 
Wechsberg _la- 
“that 


The story of the 
spectacularly confusing. 


ments, not unnaturally, electrical 
recording was not perfected a generation 


earlier. We 


memory of some of the greatest voices of 


would have had a correct 


all times."" Fair enough. But he goes on: 
‘If later recording magicians hadn't suc- 
ceeded in almost completely restoring 
Caruso’s magnificent voice from his earlier 
imperfect recordings we couldn't imagine 
what it was like. Caruso’s 266 recordings 

Let us pass by the 


that not all 266 have 


prove it gloriously 
happy fact been 
“restored” electrically, simply questioning 
the existing achievements of the “later 


recording magicians’. But now, after 
having brought in Caruso, whose recording 
started just at the turn of the 
Wechsberg that Melba 


famous singer who dared 


career 
century, states 
“was the first 
the terrifying recording 


step in front of 


horn It took courage because the tech- 
nical equipment was imperfect. On her 


| Melba is 


earlier recordings sometimes 
heard to hoot and to sing out of pitch, 
crimes of which she was never guilty. 


She made her very first recordings in the 


drawing room of her London town house in 


Great Cumberiand Place. She had stipu- 


lated that if she didn’t like them they 
would be destroved She sang Ah! fors’ é 
lui from Traviata and Caro nome from 
Rigoletto She was horrified by the 
‘scratching, screeching results.” ‘Never 
iain!’ she said. ‘If [I sound like that, I'll 
go away and live on a desert island.” The 
recordings were destroved Six vears 


later—in 1910—Madame Melba was once 
iain approached by the intrepid Gramo- 
phone Company \nd soon. Aside from 
the fact that Melba is reported to have 
Bettini in the 90s, no 


made cylinders for 


collector can miss the fallacies here. Buta 
few pages later the true facts come out: 
“Of the more than a hundred published 
records of Melba, the first 
1904." Then, 


paragement, he 


were made in 
forgetting his earlier dis- 


mentions some recordings 


with admiration “When she sings Salce 
ind Ave Maria from the last act of Otello, a 
shiver runs down your spine. And she 
sings Home, sweet Home, her most famous 
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Mat- 
tinata?| with such feeling and warmth that 


encore factually, wasn't it Tosti's 
the voice becomes completely alive again 
ind catches your heartstrings. No wonder 
millions of people adored her!” 


When Wechsberg 


discussions of singing he is never on very 


gets into technical 


certain ground. ‘‘Melba’s voice’, he tells 
us with awe, “extended from the B-flat 
below middle C to the F-sharp above high 
is the cher- 
ished goal of all sopranos, but Melba could 


C. To sing a beautiful high C 


sing a high D, a high E and a high F—two 
and a half tones on top of the high C!” This 
range, incidentally, is confirmed by Hen- 
derson, though Oscar Thompson, in his 
International Cyclopedia, states that ‘‘her 
have an extended 


voice did not upper 


register."’ Be that as it may, many lesser 
artists have appeared as the Queen of the 
Night, and this role was not listed in the 
Melba repertoire (nor, indeed, was any 
other in Mozart opera). 

Wechsberg’s department of oblivion is 
rather remarkable. Francesco Paolo Tosti, 
“long-forgotten 


for example, is a com- 


poser’. And Jean de Reszke “died in Paris 


in 1925, virtually forgotten.” (It might 


interest the many pupils and pupils of 


4“ 


pupils of de Reszke to know that “darling 
Jean”, the teacher of Maggie Teyte, Leo 
Slezak, Marie 


Hardesty Johnson, Oscar Seagle and so 


Louise Edvina, Endréze, 
many others, ‘knew little about any voice 
except his own.”’) And there was Tetraz- 
zini, who came to Covent Garden in 1907. 
“She had been hired while Melba and most 
members of the powerful ‘Melba clique’ 
and she made her debut as 


Melba 


she was a sensational success. 


were away, 
Violetta in part.’ 
\nd The 


critics praised her dazzling coloratura: she 


Traviata, ‘a 


looked well; she acted convincingly [sic]. 
The syndicate which then ran Covent 
Garden gave her a contract. 

“The Melba camp was stunned. But as 
the season wore on, it became apparent 
that Tetrazzini was no Melba. Some in- 
tangibles were missing. Her voice didn’t 
have that ‘mysterious, thrilling’ quality 


that makes some old people still talk about 
Melba with misty eves, while Tetrazzini is 
widely forgotten.” 


Perhaps the most bewildering portion of 
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at- 
lat 
in 
ler 


he 


the book is that devoted to Melba’s con- 
nections with Oscar Hammerstein. In 
Chapter 10 we read of her romance with 
the Duc d’Orléans. ‘When Hammerstein 
tried to get her to join the cast of his new 
Manhattan Opera, ‘Madame Melba had 
no wish to come to the United States at 
all,’ writes Vincent Sheean ‘Her romance 
with Philipp d’Orléans may have been 
partly responsible for her reluctance to 
revisit America.’ That was sixteen years 
ifter the wonderful evening when they had 
first met. Romantic legends never die.”’ 
But Hammerstein's opera opened in 
December of 1906, and Melba had ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan as recently 
as 1904. Nevertheless, having said this 
much Wechsberg drops the subject as 
though it had been closed with Melba’s 
first refusal. Not until Chapter 16 does it 
come out that Melba could be persuaded, 
and now it becomes clear that even more 
than the impresario himself it was Melba 
who made history on 34th Street. Mary 
Garden is never once mentioned in this 
connection. A great deal seems to be 
implied in the statement that Melba 
.won her private battle against the 
entire Metropolitan”, though it is never 
made clear who had declared war on whom. 
Says Vincent Sheean: ‘Although we have 
no positive knowledge of any real grudge 
she had against the Metropolitan, she 
must at least have felt gratified at the ef- 
fects of her own power—gratified or 
imused.”” There is no question that 
Hammerstein's Melba nights were popular 
nd box-office triumphs, though it is not 
impossible to find some dissenting critical 
opionions. Melba’s Metropolitan career 
had been brilliant enough. But maybe 
there is a new theory buried deep beneath 
Wechsberg’s lines. It is well known that 
o love was ever lost between Melba and 
other famous Marchesi pupil, Emma 
Eames. Eames implies strongly enough in 
her memoirs, without mentioning names, 
that it was Melba who blocked her own 
ebut in Brussels. In Wechsberg'’s Chap- 
+ Eames is referred to as “the ruling 


ma donna of the Metropolitan until she 


s dethroned by Melba.”” But Eames, 
tiring in 1909, had outlasted Melba at 
t house by five vears. So perhaps it was 
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Melba as 
Juliette 





the success of Melba at the Manhattan 
that brought about the retirement of 
Eames at the Metropolitan. Perhaps. In 
any case we are given to understand (on 
the authority of Sheean, who quotes Gatti- 
Casazza's memoirs) that things got so bad 
at the Metropolitan that General Manager 
Conried cabled to Italy for Toscanini to 
come over and save the house. That 
Toscanini did come as chief conductor with 
Conried’s successor Gatti-Casazza is not 
made clear. And that Eames was one of a 
large group of artists who took exception 
to the new Italian regime is also forgotten. 
More to the point is the fact that the great 
contributions of Hammerstein’s Manhat- 
tan Opera were the new focus it placed 
upon ensemble and the interest it aroused 
in new repertory, especially of the French 
school. And with these things Melba had 
little to do. 

Melba continued with the Manhattan 
through 1908-9, and then after a famous 
farewell supper given by Hammerstein for 
her and Calvé, she departed. ‘Melba, as 
usual,”’ says Wechsberg, ‘‘had the last 
word.”’ He quotes some heartfelt remarks 
from the “farewell address” of the prima 
donna who had saved the Manhattan. It 
does not appear that Hammerstein had 
another season to run before the final 
“triumph” of being bought out by the Met. 
And, incidentally, in 1910-11 Melba was a 
member of the Gatti-Casazza company. 

I could goon. But perhaps by this time 
the reider will be warned that he had bet- 
ter check the facts more carefully than 
Wechsberg has done if he wants the truth 
about Melba. 
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(including stereo®) 





HERE Is IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


J.S. BACH: ( r-Uebung 11—Italian 


Concerto in F, Partita in B minor; Ralph 
Deutsche 


Stereo \RC- 


Kirkpatrick (harpsichord), 
Grammophor Archive 
73155, $6.98 

SEXTRAORDINARY 


Kirkpatric] 


every Wa\ 


who in his recent recordings 


ippears to be working at the top of his 
siderable powers, plays with a dis- 
irming directness and = simplicity that 
hes the desig ind texture, makes 
plain the full expressive range of two of 


Bach’s keyboard mo 


Concerto and the se 


iments—the Italian 
ldom-playved French 


Overture, which dominates the B 


minor 
Part These handsome performances 
ire preserved in a recording of exemplary 
fidelity Kirkpatrick’s splendid modern 


Neupert harpsichord, as the saving 


gyoes, 


sounds right in the room with vou) with 
to mar the 


effect. 3.1. 
o 


ry a trace of surface notse 


Helmut Walcha Plays Bach: 7 occata 


da »and Fugue in C; Choral Partita, 
eertisset, Jesu gulig; Choral Pre- 

ude “Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme”’, 
‘““Kommst du nun, Jesu, vom Himmel 
runter’’, and ‘“‘Wo soll tch fliehen hin”’; 
Helmut Walcha at the Large Organ of 
the church of St. Laurens, Alkmaar 


Netherlands). 

LPM-18619 

138119, $6.98 
s THI 


vle of Bach is apparent at once and 


Deutsche Grammophon 


$5.98, or Stereo SLPM- 


ibsorption in and the aptitude for 


—William Cowper 


once again in these positively vibrant 


readings The enchanting sound of the 
St. Laurenskerk instrument blooms under 
Walcha’s fingers as the organ, that mon- 
ster of innumerable contacts, wires, tablets 
kevs, is transformed 


and into—of all 


things—a non-mechanical musical instru- 
ment! \ direct comparison is afforded in 
\dagio Fugue in C, 
which Germani made for Capitol (G-7111 
Walcha 
Toccata in splashes, as if it 
\dagio 


transcribed in the literature—he 


the Toccata, and 


in the same church. takes the 


were Buxte- 


hude; into the one of the most 
breathes 
a life (due only in part to a subtle tremolo 
builds 


by starting with an 
that his 


I have never heard equaled. He 
interest in the Fugue 
unimaginative registration so 
very dry phrasing will catch 
color. By 


met ulous, 


your ear 


then serves up the contrast 


Germani is smooth 


glassily 
and unimpassioned 


Those particularly interested in the S¢ 


vegrisset would do well to search out 
Robert Noehren’s Urania UR-8012), 
which shows to advantage the superb 


Beckerath instrument in Cleveland. But 
Walcha's gentle illumination and leisurely 
changes tend to pull together this some- 
what long set of variations, whereas 
Noehren mistakenly uses up all his special 
effects during the first half 


the idea that Walcha is 


performer (he is also a 


Lest vou get 
infallible as a 
composer ot ex 
, certain of his Bach Pre- 
ludes and Fugues are dull in the extreme 


ceptional merit 


The American Record Guid: 


ant 


the 


der 


Oon- 


However, in this cleverly programmed 
recital he is quite in character. The 
transparency, the artistic urgency arrived 


it only by the mellowed pace—these are 


among Walcha’s unique trademarks, and 


landmarks. + .B.L. 
* 

. S. BACH: Cantata No. 202. ‘ Weichet 
nur, betriihte Schatten’’; RESPIGHI: 
Il Tramonto; MOZART: Divertimento 
in F Major, K. 138; Irmgard Seefried 
soprano, in Bach and Respighi); Lu- 


cerne Festival Strings, Rudolf Baum- 
gartner, leader. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon LPM-18606, $5.98, or Stereo 
SLPM-138086, $6.98. 


Bach) 
Stader, K. Richter Archive ARC 3144/73144 


Ss) THE beautiful, tender wedding cantata 
would have been magnificently served by 
the Seefried of the early fifties. Today 
her voice is produced with too much 
strain, with too little color and sensuous- 
ness for this work. I am also bothered by 
her emphasis on separate notes at the 
expense of the over-all musical structure. 
\rchive’s version is superior in every re- 
spect. The singer is better able to handle 
Il Tramonto, although it, too, is a demand- 
ng piece. But I cannot help feeling that 
it is little more than a rehash of several of 
Richard Strauss’s lesser inspirations, 
vhether in its original string quartet scor- 
ing or as heard here, played by a small 
string orchestra. The Mozart is an un- 
qualified delight, being treated with great 
spiritedness and breath-taking precision 
by this very young, supremely accom- 


plished ensemble. H.G. 
+ 


BALAKIREV: Sonata in B flat minor 
1905); Berceuse; 2nd Nocturne; Valse 
di Bravura; Natalie Ryshna (piano). 
Society for Forgotten Music SF M-1007, 
$4.98, or Stereo S-2007, $5.95. 
SIT is easy to understand why this 
Sonata has never become popular. First, 
t doesn't act like a sonata, and its ideas 
ick the proper weight. If a new category 
ould be created for it, I propose ‘‘salon 
mata” Second, it disintegrates move- 
ment by movement in personality. The 
first movement begins well, with a kind of 
irdeall that is the response to Alabiev's 
‘Nightingale’. This extends itself into a 
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lovely if rather thin fugato, and has a link 

passage directly from Jslamey. The 

Mazurka movement, and we are with 

Chabrier, by way of contrast. The Inter- 

mezzo is 4144 minutes of nondescript time- 

biding before the Finale, which contains 
some direct quotations from Chopin, to say 
nothin: of the stvle—in which Schumann 
also appears. It is loose and ends weakly, 
after yards and yards of buildup. The 
other salon pieces are pleasant and un- 
pretentious, and after Chopin. Now and 
again you are aware that a Russian 
element has entered, either as a gentle 
overlay of melody, an evanescent figure 

from the Coronation Scene of “Boris”, or a 

single massed effect. Miss Ryshna’s play- 

ing is sturdy, and the engineering is clean 
and resonant | BL. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 37; MOZART: Rondos 
for Piano and Orchestra in D, K. 382, 
and in A, K. 386; Annie Fischer (piano) 
with the Bavarian State Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ferenc Fricsay. Deutsche 
Grammophon LPM-18607, $5.98, or 
Stereo SLPM-138087, $6.98. 

s)YOU may be as pleasantly surprised as 

I was to find at last the feminine engender- 

ing of a Third artistically equal to those 

of the greatest male pianists. (The late 

Clara Haskil’s is wanting in power and 

dynamic range). For Miss Fischer has 

both balance and spontaneity, and if her 
presentation does not overwhelm with the 
breadth of Backhaus, or with quite the 
technical polish of Gilels or Katchen, it 
does so with the intensity of its musicality. 

Add as a bonus the two Mozart Concert 

Rondos played with tingle and wit, and 

it would be difficult to choose a more 

rewarding package. Fricsay’s direction is 

always sympathetic, although one might 

wish occasionally for more bite. Cleanly 

recorded BL. 
e 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 
58; Glenn Gould (piano) with New 
York Philharmo tic conducted by Leon- 
ard Bernstein. Columbia Stereo MS- 
6262, $5.98. 

SALTHOUGH Glenn Gould's playing is 


never dull, it can be maddeningly uneven. 
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Take his 


Piano Concertos (only the ‘Emperor’ re- 


recordings of the Beethoven 


mains to be done They have ranged in 

as in the Second 
sometimes perverse (the 
Gould's 


outlandish cadenzas) to perverse but some- 


quality from brilliant 
to brilliant but 
First 


glistening is disfigured by 


times brilliant (the Third, the recipient of 
a nasty recording, had some tine moments, 
but Gould and Bernstein were never able 
to get together on what kind of pie e they 
were playing 

Now 


recording of one 


here is the Fourth, a superb 


performance which, in 


effect, is a composite of the other three 


The tempi are slow—really slow. The 


first movement is marked Allegro moderato, 
but what we get is Andante. The second is 


Andante con moto, but there is no moto in 


the standstill Gould very nearly achieves. 


The tinale is Vivace, according to Bee- 
thoven; for Gould, Vivace seems to mean 
Allegretto. Meditative the Fourth may be 
but it has never until now, so far as I know 
been confused as a substitute for Sominex 


Gould turther annoys by his breaking up 
runs with tiny pauses and using broken 


chords where they are not called for, and 


well, why go on? With all these obstacles 
he has created for himself, Gould still 
manages, astoundingly enough, to give us 


playing with exceptional inner detail, some 
electrifving inflections of phrase, and the 
feeling of emotional conviction, however 
misguided it may bs 

and 


Ces. 


Strange are the love 


Glenn Gould 


ways ot 


* 
BEETHOVEN: 


flat, Op. 73 


Piano Concerto No. 5 inE 
Van Cliburn 
with Chicago Symphony Or- 


“Emperor” 
pianist 
Fritz Reiner 
*-2562, $5.98. 


chestra conducted by 
RCA Victor Stereo LSC 
SWITH the bass stepped up, this is a 
beautiful recording ot a pleasingly direct 


and straightforward account of — the 


“Emperor”. Supported by impeccable 
orchestral accompaniment, Van Cliburn’s 
playing, notable for gleaming tone, 


strength, and ease of execution, has a frank 
and vet casual charm that is all the more 
Cli- 


Beethoven's 


welcome for its rare ingenuousness. 
ability to 


while 


burn's follow 


directions, making music with no 


98 


seeming effort, proclaims a wondrous 
natural talent, one of the very greatest, I 
think, 
World War II crop of re-creative artists. 

This 


the class of the stereo editions now avail- 


able. tee 


should among the entire post- 


“Emperor” Concerto is clearly in 


BEETHOVEN: Jass in C, Op. 86; 


Gisela Rathauscher (soprano), Elfriede 
Hofstatter (alto), Alfred Planyavsky 
tenor), Walter Berry (bass);  Aka- 


demie Kammerchor and Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Moralt. Vox DL-720, $4.98. 
Beecham, etc Capitol G-7168/SG-7168 
ATHIS recording, 


released about ten years ago, introduced 


which was originally 


many of us to Beethoven's “other” mass. 
It was quite a surprise to encounter such 
a lyrical and tender companion piece to the 
stupendous Missa Solemnis. 


this 


Comparing 
Bee- 
Beecham is 


newly re-released version to 
cham’s is most enlightening. 
mightily impressive throughout, as are 
his superb soloists; 


filled 


intensity that we might as well be listening 


but his over-all per- 


formance is with such dramatic 


to a lesser Missa Solemnis. Beecham too 
often overwhelms the music, while Mor- 
alt’s gentler hand allows it to unfold with 
a warm peacefulness. There is an air of 
simplicity and devotion about the Moralt 
work 
than the Beecham, and 


which conveys the spirit of the 


more accurately 


for this reason—the conductor's spirit 


is in every respect seconded by soloists 


and chorus—I consider it the preferred 


recording. In spite of its age, the recorded 


sound is rich and clear to 


make it 


sufficiently 
acceptable to today’s finicky 
listeners. It is a pleasure to have this 
performance in the Schwann once more. 
H.G 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Trio in G, Op. 9, No. 1; 
Trio in C minor, Op. 9, No. 3; Leonid 


Kogan (violin); Rudolf Barshai (viola); 


Mstislav Rostropovich (cello). Artia 
ALP-164, $4.98. 
ATHE three String Trios, Op. 9, were 


composed before Beethoven had written 
his First Symphony. They show how the 
exclusive concentration of 


pure string 
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**...as though Beethoven himself were standing there.”’ 


The tall, gaunt conductor dropped his 
arms. The symphony was over. For a long 


( 


silent moment, the members of the 
Philharmonia Orchestra gazed motionless 
at the legendary figure on the podium. 
Later, one of them said, “It’s as though 
Beethoven himself were standing there?’ 
The conductor was Dr. Otto Klemperer. 
There is validity, perhaps, in that 
identification. For there is a curious paral- 
lel in their careers. Both men were stricken 
by severe illness at the height of their 
musical powers. Both achieved pre- 
eminence in spite of great affliction. 
Critics have hailed Dr. Klemperer as 
possibly the greatest living interpreter of 
Beethoven. Desmond Shawe-Taylor, the 
distinguished London critic, wrote in the 
New York Times: “Perhaps it is not over- 
fanciful to think that his profound sym- 
pathy with Beethoven has been nourished 
by the similarity between the shattering 
experiences undergone by each. Both men 
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have triumphed over misfortune, attaining 
to serenity on the far side of tribulations 
greater than fall to our ordinary lot?’ 

Angel Records is now pleased to release 
a most extraordinary set of recordings. 
Dr. Klemperer has newly-recorded the 
nine Beethoven Symphonies. 

It is offered as a special, limited-edition 
boxed set. This eight-disk album is hand- 
somely bound in linen, and contains a 
richly-illustrated booklet of program notes 
and biographical material. Each set is 
individually numbered and is available in 
monophonic or stereo. The price in either 
medium is fifty dollars.* 

We invite you to hear this 
monumental collection of 
symphonic music. As you 
listen, you may share the 
feeling of that Philharmonia 
musician. *Opt 


onal with dealer 
Album No. (S) 3619 H Limited Edition 
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writing made possible absolute surety. 
Not that Beethoven had to worry about 
orchestration; even his First Symphony is 
sure-fire in that respect. But these Trios, 
preliminary to the first six string quartets, 
are musically and artistically very well 
wrought 

Four-part writing is the norm of musical 
composition. From it, all larger disposi- 
tions are expansions and offshoots of the 
takes 


to use three parts without con- 


main tree. It therefore genuine 
artistry 
stantly adding tones to one or the other of 
the voices for richer sonority. One 
think 


There is no luxuriance here, only 


must, 


therefore, tripart, as if no more 


existed 
oncentrated con- 


contentment with the « 


sideration of thinned aggregate sonority 
refined to the utmost 


these three 


The performance ot mag- 
nificent soloists in their own right is an 
exemple of how ensemble can result from 
sharing artistic profits The playing is 
ideal—true chamber music. Every meas 
ure is defined with sensitive consideration ; 
each movement is proportioned with 
Beethoven's major premise in mind. In 


the first work a scherzo and a presto form 


the final two movements. The former has 
minuet connotations, but the Soviet 
gentlemen add the right amount of energy 
to sweep away any scraps left over from 
the dance floor The presto is plaved 


gracefully fast, not merely in a scampering 
tempo. They probe the slow movement of 
the C minor opus with keen relationships of 
ictus and contrast of dynamic planes. The 
finale of this work may remind one of the 
beginning of the last movement of the 
Op. 18, No. 1 Quartet. 


of that work is not here merely its melodic 


But the gay swing 
shape. The limitations of three strings are 


tissue paper in the wind of this music's 


greatness. It is music in which to rejoice. 
And the performances are likewise; the 


f these 


fusion o interpreters is a rare 

achievement Ah. 
* 

BERLIOZ: Symphonie fantastique; Phila- 


delphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 

Ormandy. Columbia Stereo MS-6248, 
$5.98 

SALMOST 


the Philadelphians recorded an uncom- 


a decade ago Ormandy «nd 
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monly effective Fantastique. This per- 
formance was alert, polished in execution, 
and distinguished by a vital musicality 
which at that time was more often present 
in Ormandy’s work than it has been in re- 
cent seasons. Lately, this conductor's over- 
weening emphasis on the soignée approach 
has often vitiated the spirit of music- 
after all, be the 


In this 


making which should, 
major objective of all musicians. 
new stereo recording—and a most excellent 


one it is—the first two movements are 
projected with a vitality and urgency that 
make one forget most of the Fantastique 
recordings one has heard. The remaining 


movements are, however, not nearly so 


absorbing. The slow movement wants 
poetic impulse, the march greater intens- 
ity, the Witches’ Sabbath (until near the end) 
more atmosphere and drive. Throughout, 
there is, of course, the extraordinary finish 
of the orchestra’s playing to admire. No 
other group in the world performs with 
such polish within such a broad dynami 
span. One’s only objection is the over- 
refined brass sound Ormandy so often pre- 
fers in fortissimo passages. 32. 
+ 
BRAHMS: Liebeslieder Walzer, Op. 52; 
Benita Valente Marlena 
(alto), Wayne Connor (ten- 
or), Martial Singher 
Rudolf Serkin and 
piano); SCHUBERT: Der Hirt auf 
dem Felsen; Benita Valente (soprano), 
Harold Wright (clarinet), Rudolf Serkin 
(piano). Columbia ML-5636, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6236, $5.98. 


(Brahms) 
Grossmann, etc. 
(Schubert) 

Stader, Gall, Engel 


(soprano 9 
Kleinman 
(baritone), with 


Leon Fleisher 


Vox PL-9460 
Decca DL-9994 
STHE thought of having such master 
pianists as Serkin and Fleisher lending 
their gifts to such old-time vocal chamber 
music as the Liebeslieder is enormously 
appealing, and an indication of the kind 
of fellowship among artists who genuinely 
enjoy their art that exists at the Marlboro 
School, both 


originated. 


where these performances 
Sad to say, the results are far 
from satisfying. The two pianists under- 
play their part, keeping timidly to the 
rear and supplying little forward motion. 


Che quartet of singers is so drably cautious 
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The Master... 
sales: an 


om" the Protege! 
HEIFETZ 
BEETHOVEN 
“KREUTZER"” 
SONATA 


with BROOKS SMITH 












BACH 


CONCERTO j 
FOR ¢ ie 


y TWO VIOLINS 


with ERICK 
FRIEDMAN 


nT CONDUCTING 








MALCOLM SARGE 
MPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LONDON / SF 
NEw SYMPHU , 





Heifetz, supreme violin virtuoso, introduces his amazing 
protégé, Erick Friedman, in the Bach Concerto for Twe Violins. 


The London Times wrote of Friedman: “The dazzling brightness 





of his tone was startling and exciting.” Heifetz, at the peak 


of his art, also performs the mighty “Kreutzer” Sonata. 


Living Stereo and Monaural Hi-Fi. RCA VICTOR @) 


The most trusted name in sound 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE COMPACT 33, THE NEWEST IDEA IN RECORDS 
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never really 
Without 


nostalgic, lacy 


in its delivery that the musi 
emerges to hold the attention 
vitality and a= sort of 
charm, the Liebeslieder are vapid, and that 
is what they are here. Schubert's magni 
ficent scena also fails to come alive The 
sopr ino has al colorless voice with al 
rather pinched top, but that alone could 
have compensated for by 


Valente, W right 


extraordinarily 


been some 
measure of liveliness 
firm and 
Serkin are 
rendously sober and four-square in their 


\ll the lovely, bucolic 


phere which Schubert put into this work is 


who has an 


beautiful tone—and hor- 


ipproach 


atmos- 


smothered by an oppressive sameness sig- 


nifving littl regard for the text, and 
sluggish tempi 

Some listeners may object to Gross- 
mann’s use of S\TR chorus in place of the 


solo quartet tor some ol the Liebeslieder, 
but I feel that no other recording catches 
half the charm con- 


Vox doe 


\s concerns the Schube 3 Fi the prospective 


imount of authentk 


iined in the music that the 
purchaser of this work need look no fur- 
ther than the delightful Stader-Gall-Engel 
which is the high point of an 
Schubert-Mendels 

H.G 


performance 


iltogether wonderful 


sohn-Schoeck recital 


BRAHMS: Piano Quartet inG minor, Op. 


> 


25; Victor Babin 


plano The Festival 
Quartet. RCA Victor LM-2473, $4.98, 
or Stereo LSC-2473, $5.98. 


BRAHMS: 


25; Ornella Puliti Santoliquido (piano 


Piano Quartet inG minor, Op 


Deutsche Grammo- 
138 O14, 


Qu irtetto di Roma 


phon 18529, $5.98, or Stereo 


$6.98 
BRAHMS: 


artists 


Piano Quartet in A, Op. 26; 
same Deutsche Grammophon 
18528, $5.98, or Stereo 138015, $6.98 


S THERE 


is a tendency among musicians 


HOME MUSIC SYSTEMS 


Regular or Stereo 
CONSULTATION 
INSTALLATIONS 
MAINTENANCE 
LION HARVEY 
gar 40592 (N. Y. ¢ Evening Appointments 
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these days to believe that the faster you 
play the better the result. The victims of 
these practices are mostly German com- 
posers of the nineteenth century, and very 
understandably so, because the so-called 


“heavy-handed Teutonic way of music- 
seems to be as out of fashion as 


To all 


those who admire this kind of style and 


making” 


long skirts are for ladies this year. 


who think that Brahms should be lightened 
up as much as possible and brilliant at all 
osts, the recordings of the Quartetto di 
Roma can be highly recommended because 
and 


sound-wise these discs are excellent 


the playing is as brilliant as you could 
wish, 

In my opinion, however, this music has 
too much weight harmonically to justify 


the rushed tempi of the Italian group. 
Where the score asks for a serene, even 
contemplative atmosphere, there is an 
overflow of Latin temperament, the kind 
of passion you might expect in Puccini but 
hardly in Brahms. The curious thing in a 
performance of this kind is that, instead of 
being thrilling and exciting, it gets boring 
in the long run Too many details are 
overplaved, and differentiations of dyna- 
to mezzo-forte and forte 


mics are limited 


most of the time. All this becomes especial- 
ly disturbing in the Andante of the G minor 
Quartet, which sounds pompous. 

None of these shortcomings can be at- 
tributed to the Festival Quartet. If any- 
thing, they go too much to the other ex- 
treme. Here every detail is calculated, 
even too carefully in spots, but this has the 
virtue of giving the music time to breathe, 
which is an essential factor here. Their 
playing could be more spontaneous but it 
is, on the other hand, highly stylistic. 

Piano quartets are delicate to perform 
Often they sound like concerti for piano 
The 


Festival Quartet is well aware of this fact, 


and undernourished string orchestra. 


and their tonal balance comes close to 
perfection, even if the piano part is very 
this 


disturbing; on the contrary I think it is 


discreet in spots. I do not find 


refreshing to hear four artists in their own 


right form a homogenous group, without 


falling into the usual trap of phony 
brilliance so tempting in a work of this 
nature. G.K. 
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Folk music today enjoys unprecedented popularity. Recordings which claim 
to display the “music of the people” are deluging the market. Yet few of these 
discs convey the original form of the music. Most have as little in common with 
the true folk spirit as “tin-pan-alley” popularizations of Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 
and Puccini have with the original masterpieces. Artia Records, however, 


presents the listener with folk music in its purest form. Authenticity of pres- 
entation is the quality which sets Artia recordings apart. Discover the riches 
of folk music performed by distinguished artists, qualified to give it vital 
excitement, for they are men and women born into the cultures they represent 


in these recordings. 


4, g in October of 1160 Rabbi Ben 
AY FMS jamin of Tudela discovered ty 
‘ah China In the ensuing 13 
p \ | | al years he traveled extensively 
\ 


RECOR DIM n Central Asia 
CORPOR ATI 


October, 1961 


Folk Son 


CZECHOSLOVAK FOLK MUSIC 


Czech Folk 
Slovak Fo 
Moravian 










sh Folk Songs & Dances 


CHINESE FOLK MUSIC 


For further explorations of 
the Artia Catalogue write 


Artia Recording Corp 
38 West 48th Street 
New York 36. New York 
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WESTMINSTER PRESENTS 
15 NEW ALBUMS 
FOR THE SELECTIVE LISTENER 


The selective listener? He is that cos- 
mopolite of music whose cultivated ears 
are always open —both to the classic 
titans and the contemporary innovators. 
He reveres his favored performers, yet 
is alert to the discovery of new artists. 
He is the Westminster Listener! 


by night, Like softest music to attending ears.* 


His record collection covers the entire 
spectrum of music. For he appreciates 
too, the enchantments of “light” music. 
The Westminster Listener gets his kind 
of music—in the exemplary perform- 
ances he demands—on Westminster 
Records. 

Read and relish the complete list — 
all now available at your record dealers: 





CONTEMPORARY INNOVATORS / REM! GASSMANN — 
ELECTRONICS: MUSIC TO THE BALLET. Historic sonic 
innovation created without orchestra, premiered by the 
New York City Ballet Company, under the direction of 
George Balanchine. WST 14143 (Stereo). XWN 18962 
(Monaural). 





SHOSTAKOVITCH — PIANO CONCERTOS #1, OP. 35 
AND #2, OP. 102. Eugene List, Piano. Berlin Opera 
Orchestra. George Ludwig Jochum, Conductor. Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, V. Desarzens, Conductor. WST 
14141 (Stereo). XWN 18960 (Monaural) 


LIGHT CLASSICS / 10 VIENNESE OPERETTAS. These 
operettas are composites — no dialogue, no reprise — 
just the pure, enchanted music, sung and played in 
the authentic Viennese tradition. DIE FLEDERMAUS by 
JOHANN STRAUSS and WALTZ DREAM by OSCAR 
STRAUS. ‘Die Fiedermaus'’—Ensemble, Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Bavarian State Opera. ‘Waltz Dream” 
— Ensemble and Chorus of the Vienna Opera, Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra. WST 14144 (Stereo). XWN 18963 
(Monaural) 





THE WHITE HORSE INN by BENATZKY — STOLZ — 
GILBERT — GRANICHSTAEDTEN and PAGANINI by 
FRANZ LEHAR. ‘The White Horse Inn’’ — Ensemble and 
Chorus of the Vienna Opera, Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra. “Paganini” — Ensemble and Chorus of the 
Vienna Opera, Vienna State Opera Orchestra. WST 
14148 (Stereo). XWN 18967 (Monaural). 

VICTORIA AND HER HUSSAR and FLOWER OF HAWAII 
by PAUL ABRAHAM. Ensemble and Chorus of the Vi- 
enna Opera, Vienna State Opera Orchestra. WST 14146 
(Stereo). XWN 18965 (Monaural) 





*ROMEO AND JULIET 


October, 1961 


THE MERRY WIDOW and THE COUNT OF LUXEMBURG 
by FRANZ LEHAR. “The Merry Widow"—Ensemble and 
Chorus of the Vienna Opera, Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra. ‘‘The Count of Luxemburg’ — Ensemble and 
Chorus of the Vienna Opera, Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra. WST 14145 (Stereo). XWN 18964 (Monaura!) 


COUNTESS MARIZA and CZARDAS PRINCESS by 
EMMERICH KALMANN. Ensemble and Chorus of the 
Vienna Opera, Vienna State Opera Orchestra. WST 
14147 (Stereo). XWN 18966 (Monaural) 


LOLLYPOPS FOR BIG BRASS BAND. Tritsch-Tratsch 
Polka (J. STRAUSS); Wien, Wien nur du Allein; Dixie; 
in a Persian Market; Military March (F. SCHUBERT; 
Can Can (J. OFFENBACH); Gaudeamus Igitur; Husaren- 
galopp; Draussen in Sievering; Hallelujah Chorus from 
“Messiah” (HANDEL). The Deutschmeister Band: Julius 
Hermann, Conductor. WST 15058 (Stereo). XWN 6124 
(Monaural). 











CLASSIC TITANS/HERMANN SCHERCHEN CONDUCTS 
CONCERTOS FOR TRUMPET. HAYDN: Concerto for One 
Trumpet and Orchestra in E Flat Major. TORELLI: Con 
certo for One Trumpet and Orchestra in E Major. 
VIVALDI: Concerto for Two Trumpets and Orchestra in 
C Major. HANDEL: Concerto for Two Trumpets and 
Orchestra in D Major. Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
Hermann Scherchen Conducting. R. Delmotte, Ist 
Trumpet. A. Haneuse, 2nd Trumpet. WST 14135 (Stereo). 
XWN 18954 (Monaural) 


Hermann Scherchen conducts: HANDEL — WATER 
MUSIC. The Vienna State Opera Orchestra. WST 14142 
(Stereo). XWN 18961 (Monaural). 








Hermann Scherchen conducts: GLORIA. VIVALDI: Vi- 
enna Academy Chorus with the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra. WST 14139 (Stereo). XWN 18958 (Monaural). 


FOUNTAINS OF ROME; FESTE ROMANE. RESPIGHI: 
Fernando Previtali conducting the Orchestra of the 
Academia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. WST 14140 (Stereo). 
XWN 18959 (Monaural!) 

NEW ARTISTIC DISCOVERIES / INTRODUCING: FOU 
TS'ONG PLAYING MOZART. MOZART: Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra in C Major. (K. 503). Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra in B Flat Major. (K. 595). Fou 
Ts'ong, Piano, with the Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
V. Desarzens Conducting. WST 14136 (Stereo). XWN 
18955 (Monaural). 


INTRODUCING: FOU TS'ONG PLAYING CHOPIN: CHO- 
PIN: Ballad #1 Op. 23 in G Minor; Ballad #2 Op. 38 
in F Major; Ballad #3 Op. 47 in E Flat Major; Ballad 
#4 Op. 52 in F Minor; Prelude in A Fiat Major; Prelude, 
Op. 45 in C Sharp Minor; Berceuse Op. 57 in D Flat 
Major. Fou Ts’ong, Piano. WST 14137 (Stereo). XWN 
18956 (Monaural). 


INTRODUCING: JOHN WILLIAMS—A SPANISH GUITAR. 
F. MORENO TORROBA: Sonatina: Nocturne: Suite Cas- 
tellana; MANUEL M. PONCE: Valse; Theme Varie et 
Finale; 12 Preludes. John Williams, Classic English 
Guitarist. WST 14138 (Stereo). XWN 18957 (Monaural). 


THE WESTMINSTER LISTENER 
1S THE SELECTIVE LISTENER 
Free .. . for the Westminster Lis- 
tener — complete new Fall 1961 
catalog. Write Dept. AG, WEST- 
MINSTER RECORDING CO., INC., 
a subsidiary of Am-Par Record 
Corp., 1501 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y. List Price—Stereo: $5.98 —— Monaural: $4.98 
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In the 1961 


Soria Series 


BRAHMS 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN 
AND VIOLONCELLO 
IN A MINOR OP 102 


BRAHMS: Con 
celloin A minor, Op. 102; Jascha Heifetz 

cello 

\lfred Wallen- 


erto for Violin and Violon- 


viol Gregor Piatigorsky 


or hestra onducted by 


stein RCA Victor Soria Series LD- 
2513, $5.98, or Stereo LIDS-2513, $6.98 
SWHAT should one expect from a 
performance of a masterpiece? Deeds 


must be done, but they must obey 


not so 


ih tradition as recognized style (the 
two are sometimes not rightfully part- 
nered ihere have been many _per- 
torn es {f the Double Concerto that 
failed utte o understand the Brahmsian 
dialect It is 1 thinking soloistically 
rathe ha olo-symphonically that the 
errors have been made srahms’ so-called 
romanticism did not interfere with the 
classical habits of his own creative shop 


To the zest of classical form the merely 


added Viennese mellowness, and this 


Gemiitlichkeit has caused performers to 


crease the music with rubati, zig-zag 
Because the 
than Bee- 


ind his rhythms 


rather than slur lines 
Brahmsian 


thoven’'s (but just is clear 


texture is he ivier 





far more advanced and complicated, per- 


formers have tended to underline and 
over stress points that had been written in 
ilready with the orderliness one would ex- 
pect of any classic master. Brahms needs 
no assistance from the strength of virtuosi— 
let him be. Also, let him be sung; the 
llegros must not be agitated but simply 
made to move at a living pace; the music’s 
strength lies in its poetry. 

Messrs. Heifetz, Piatigorsky, and Wal- 
lenstein have made their studv of Brahms 
and have scanned him well—extremelys 


well. rhe 


intelligent, the 


voices sing, the playing is 


balances well achieved. 


There are orchestral problems in con 


nection with this work, even though 
Brahms did not overload the solo voices. 
It is apparent that the string-instrument 
background of Wallenstein serves Heifetz 
ind Piatigorsky magnificently. The un- 
identified orchestra plays with consider- 
ition and with much richness, and RCA 
Victor has provided first-class engineering, 
along with especially beautiful packaging 


a. 


THE GOLDEN LUTE 


The Golden Age of English Lute 
Music; Julian Bream. RCA Victor 


Soria Series LD-2560, $5.98, or Stereo 
LDS-2560, $6.98. 
SOLD musi 


may 


played on old instruments 
bring to mind the sweet serenity of 


past times but it also serves to define the 
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total art process. Like the phagotum, the 
orpharion, the stump, the poliphant, and 
the whittle and dub, the lute is no more. 
Yet how cogent the effect when we listen, 
and realize that the primitive is rather un- 
primitive, that the ability of the lute to 
rhythmically point and harmonically sup- 
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p 


port gentle or even dramatic melodic 
phrases is an undated thrill. The musical 
arguments are, to our sophisticated ears, of 
utter simplicity, but they refresh. Further, 
the lute reminds one that instruments (like 
composition style) will never remain static. 
Remember the violinda, the sphereo- 
phone, the saxotromba, and that combine 
of combines, the color organ?) 

In the hands and fingers of Julian Bream 
the lute is a magnificent spectrum of dry 
tone with a type of sonic neutrality that 
makes the melodic line turn into a musical 
etching he clarity is magnificent, and 
the dynamic response, though limited, ts 
broadened by touch that relates a full 
tenuto type to a secco quality. This adds 
lights and shadows and aids the aestheti 
coherence of the whole. 

The compilation performed here covers 
nine composers, including John Dowland, 
Thomas Morley, Francis Cutting, and 
\nthony Holborne. Of the sixteen works 
the variant on Greensleeves is the most sur- 
prising, by its different shape from what 
one generally hears. Cutting’s version has 
a more subtle and delicate course of 
events. Two other pieces are in variation 
form: Cutting’s set on Walsingham, and 
Johnson's Carman’s Whistle, a folk tune 
that William Byrd also treated in vari- 
ational style. The balance of the com- 
positions cover almaines (read:  alle- 
mandes) by Robert Johnson, Daniel 
Batchelar, and Cutting; a “Fantasia” by 


John Johnson; a number of galliards, of 


The musical pleasures of country life, from a Dutch book printed in 1620; courtesy S 
yd . 
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which that written by Dowland as a work- 
out of the tune composed by Batchelar is 
the most fascinating. A set of pavanes 
complete the list. All of these are played 
by a specialist without a specialist's pre- 
occupation of authenticity minus feeling. 

Bream presents this panorama with 

faultless style—his artistry is complete 

and with an assurance that makes doubly 
sure the place for lute music in anyone's 
record library. The Soria packaging for 

Victor includes some beautiful color art 

work, a number of black and white illustra- 

tions, and an excellent essay by Thurston 

Dart. A.C 

* 

The Art of Julian Bream; Julian Bream 
(guitar). RCA Victor LM-2448, $4.98, 
or Stereo LSC-2448, $5.98. (This is a 
regular release, not in the Soria Series.) 

SINCLUDED in this collection are 

Frescobaldi’s Aria detta “La Frescobalda”’ 

(arranged from the original harpsichord 

version for guitar by Segovia a Sonata 

in ID) by Mateo Albéniz (similarly tran- 
scribed and raised to the key of E by 

Emilio Pujoli); two Searlatti sonatas, 

Longo 33 in B minor (arranged by Bream) 

and Longo 352 in C minor (arranged by 

Segovia), both adapted to the key of E 

minor; two harpsichord sonatas by Cima- 

rosa, Nos. 12 in A and 29 in C minor (the 
latter heard here in C sharp minor), both 
arranged by Bream; Lennox Berkeley’s 

Sonatina, Op 51; En Los Trigales by 


Rodrigo; Ravel’s Pavane pour une Infante 


pencer Collection, N. Y. Public Library 














Bream); and finally 


Roussel \s 


most of 


irranged by 
Op. 29 bs may be 


the 


Se?govld, 
gathered from this contents, 


repertoire is arranged rather than original- 


v 


ly for guitar. When played as artistically 


as it is on this disc, however, all of these 
pieces seem perfectly at home in their less 
accustomed setting, even the Ravel Pavane, 
difficult 
scription is perhaps the most astounding 
the The 


written for Bream in 1958, is the 


which in this immensely tran- 


thing in collection. Berkeley 
Sonatina, 
longest work on the disc, and it is a highly 


The 


performances 


effective piece young English 


guitarist’s are absolutely 
impeccable; his technique and subtleties of 
tone coloration make him one of the most 
artistic instrumentalists on records today. 
lhe reproduction, whether on monophonic 
or the slightly more spread stereo version, 
Highly 


recom- 


[.K. 


is exceptionally realistic. 


mended. 


RUBINSTEIN PLAYS CHOPIN 





CHOPIN: Sonata No. 2 in B flat minor 
Ox 35 Sonat \ 3in Bomipr , Op. 58; 
Artur Rul stein (plano RCA Victor 
Soria n L.1)-2554, $5.98. or Stereo 
LDS-2554, $6.98 

SFOR at least 25 vears the names Rubin- 

ste! d Cl pin ona phonograph record 

have been about as close to a guarantee of 
musical delight and fulfillment as anyone 
in this imperfect world has a right to 

expe t H ippily , there have beet scores ol 

discs bearing these names, and by now 

Rubinstein has recorded every major 
itegory olf plano works by Chopin except 

the Etudes 
Phis latest issue, impressively packaged 

in a sturdy slipcase with a handsomely 
illustrated folder which includes some 


} 


thoughts by Rubinstein about playing the 


music of his illustrious countryman, ts 


devoted to Chopin's two mature sonatas 


It marks the second time Rubinstein has 


recorded the Second Sonata; the Third 
Sonata is a disc premiére for him The 
latter is clearly the more effective per- 


formance of the two; for the Third Sonata 


is the more lyrical work, and Rubinstein’s 


days of heroic playing are now numbered 


the wonder is, of course, that he had so 


1any of them Phe shimmering tone, the 





Ross 


Candid study of Rubinstein by John G 


identification with the music’s emotional 


content is still as impressive as ever, but 


Rubinstein is operating these days with 


reduced phy sical powers For that reason, 


his many admirers will want to hold on to 
his earlier recording of the Second Sonata 
the 


He 


and 


Few, however, will willingly miss 


chance of hearing him play the Third 
Novaes 


ind his recording, lovely in sound 


has only two rivals here 
Lipatti 
quite the ultimate in definition, ts 


best of all C.J.L. 


lt not 


much the 
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DEBUSSY: Reflets dans l'eau; L'Ile 
Joyeuse; Danseuses de Delphes; La 
Sérénade Interrompue; La _ Cathédrale 
Engloutie; La Danse de Puck; Minstrels; 
Deux Arabesques Nos. 1 and 2; La Plus 

ie Lente; La Puerta del Vino; Général 
Lavine; Feux d’Artifice; Clair de Lune; 
Philippe Entremont (piano). Columbia 
\MIL-5614, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6214, 
$5.98. 

SCOLOR and light comprise the life 

force of Debussy’s music, and thus only an 

interpreter with a keen sense of tonal hues 
can capture the kaleidoscopic beauty of his 
works. For this reason the opulence of 

Geiseking’s performances has never been 

surpassed. Interestingly enough, Entre- 

mont has abandoned much of the admired 

Geiseking coolness, and offers playing that 

is at the same time robust and crystalline. 

The resulting sound, much like Richter’s 

concept of Debussy, is exceedingly per- 

sonal and appealing. The playing through- 
out the album, though at times more ro- 
mantic than impressionistic, is exquisite. 

Equally so is the sharp stereo sound. This 

disc is particularly recommended to the 

dyed-in-the-wool Debussy-Geiseking advo- 
cate who may find that it broadens his 

viewpoint. D.A.K. 

* 

DELIBES: Coppélia; Sylvia—excer pts; 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Robert Irving. Capitol Stereo SG-7245, 
$5.98. 

GLAZUNOV: The Seasons—complete; 
Concert Arts Orchestra conducted by 
Robert Irving. Capitol Stereo SP- 
8551, $5.98. 

SON these two discs Robert Irving, form- 
er music director of Britain's Royal 

Ballet and now music master at the New 

ork City Ballet, can be heard at his best. 


— 


illiantly illuminated by handsome en- 
neering, his performances are function- 
rooted in actual theatrical practice 
d, at the same time, musically efficient 
satisfying. Like most ballet con- 
ductors, Irving is not the inspirational 
pe (finding one is as probable as turning 
inother Constant Lambert); but he 
»ws his business as few in his field do. 
Irving’s quality shows in his vivacious 


esentations of music from Delibes’s two 


{ ber, 1961 


durable ballet scores; they seem to me the 

best versions in stereo to date. These are 

the standard excerpts, incidentally, except 
for the addition of the Ballade de Epi to the 
usual Coppélia suite. 

The Seasons is performed with equal 
success. This work, Glazunov’s last 
ambitious ballet score, was provided with 
a scenario and choreography by Marius 
Petipa and first produced by the Maryin- 
sky in St. Petersburg in 1901. It has not 
been seen in this country in many years, 
but some of its music was borrowed by 
Frederick Ashton for his Birthday Offering 
(1950), which the Royal Ballet presenied 
in a number of American cities during one 
of its tours, and the closing Bacchanale is 
often heard by itself on ‘‘pops”” programs. 
This score provides good support for 
choreography, but out of context it is 
rather too long to sustain attention. 

a EF 
* 

DVORAK: Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 
(Complete), and Op. 72, Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 
7; Vienna State Opera Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mario Rossi. Vanguard 
Stereophonic Demonstration Record, 
SRV-121SD, $2.98. 


Talich Parliament PLP-121 
Szell . ° Epic SC-6015 
Dorati ...Mercury SR2-9007 


S)ROSSI’S readings of these familiar and 
delightful pieces have already appeared 
on VRS-495, the complete sixteen of both 
Op.46 and Op. 72 being crammed onto two 
respective sides of a single disc. In this 
new release Rossi has better sound to help 
him. His interpretations are vigorous and 
pleasing, with a spirited sense of dance 
rhythm, even if his tempi and emphases 
are at times a bit unorthodox. The stereo 
sound is not so exciting or pointed as we 
have been given on some of this label's 
other ‘‘demonstration”’ records, but it is 
still quite good. For some unexplained 
reason the Op. 46, No. 3 in D major and 
the Op 46, No. 6 in A flat are incorrectly 
switched in position. If one does not 
object to Rossi's handling of this musi 

and there is no grave reason for that 

and if one does not mind doing without 
one fourth of the full sixteen Dances, this 
is a record worth having and is fairly 


competitive with rival traversals of the 
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full set espet ially at this attractive 

price J.W.B 
a 

DVORAK: Stabat Mater, Op. 58; Dra- 

homira Tikalova (soprano Marta 


Krasova contralto Beno Blachut 
tenor Karel Kalas (bass the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Czech 
Singers Chorus, conducted by Vaclav 
Palich \rtia set ALP-182 3, four 


sides, $9.96 
AONE of the most devout expressions of 
Dvorak’s setting of the ancient 


poem, Stabat Mater, 


cA TD tue 





ittributed to Jac opone 


da Todi, stands alongside those by Des 


Prés, Pergolesi, Palestrina, Haydn, Liszt, 


ind Szvymanowski in intensity, and far 
exceeds those by Rossini and Verdi in 
vel eness I ll of health despite its 
prev pation with death, lacking any 
taws sentimentatit ind never oper 
il t is tl Wo! f a man of staunch 
col ti md one who iccepted life’s 
totalit withe t leat Indeec it Is itsell 
the product ot i trebled tragedy the loss 
withu wo ears ol Dvorak’s t t three 
hildre 

his 1 cel wedding of music to text, of 
f | rchestration to glowing choral 


ind ol writing receives an iffecting 
pert ‘ the late Talich. His at- 
te to color d line (with excellent- 
to-modest forces) provides an aura that 
‘ es long after the work end In 
each division the horus can spin an 
ethers a no, and the blending 
is excepti Palich never lets a purple 
passage in one part subordinate the others 
Of the soloists, tenor Blachut is at his 

S gy hes the great opening section 
iT newhat unstead in the admit 
ter re difficult: sixth, Fac me. vere 
bass Kalas has Kipnis quality 

( te low | his Fac ut ardeat; 

the soprano ind tenor manae thei 
hurdle of duo, F it portem, comfortably 
it t with distinction (Tikalova habitually 
enters a quarter-beat late on the high 
Ore d Kras mixes some strange 
pre iti with the true velvet of her 
Inflamn This solo abounds in long 
lines which = she innot break without 
jarring the rhythm but since [I cannot 
remember i contralto who dees not do 


this I was not really surprised. Finally, 
the fair-to-gritty engineering is acceptable 
under these 


circumstances, although it 


certainly would not be tolerated in the 
New World. 

In conjunction with this production but 
the Czech State 
KLHU has 


realization of the 


not always following it, 
House 


elaborate new 


Publishing done an 
vocal 
score, incorporating a few minor changes 
wrought by modern scholarship. It is a 
this country 


J.BLL. 


knockout, and available in 
through Boose\ and Hawkes. 
e 
DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
“From the New World’); Berlin 


Philharmonik Ferenc 


Op, 95 
conducted — by 
Fricsay. Deutsche Grammophon Gesell- 
schatt Stereo SLPM-138127, $6.98. 


Kubelik London CS-6020 
Szell Epic BSC-109 


SWITHOUT hesitation T can say that 
Fricsay’s performance deserves a_ place 
near the top of the long list of ‘‘New 


Worlds” 


ince, brilliantly played, and registered in 


It is a brightly-paced perform- 
first-class sound. For my own taste, the 


Kubelik performance still deserves top 


position by reason of its even superior 
sonics and its stylistic rightness with the 


material, whereas the Szell version suffers 
from inferior sound but presents what is 
probably the finest performance of all 
IXGG's microphoning has undergone radi- 
cal changes of late The miking here is 

instruments are 
The MS system ot 


recording seems to 


widely spaced and the 


distinctly pinpointed. 


stereo have been 


thandoned or at least augmented by other 


techniques, at least in this one release. To 
these ears, it is a change for the better 
is usual with DGG, are 


Would 


The surfaces 


super-cleat that the American 
companies could achieve such quality! 
R.J 

* 


DVORAK: Them 


sn: Josef 


and Variations, Op 


Péleni¢ek (piano 


Variations, Op. 78; 


Sym- 
phonic Czech 
conducted by 


LPV-109, 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


Karel Sejna 


$5.98 


Supraphon 
\rtia import 

A THE writing of variations did not seem 
to stimulate 


Dvorak the way it did 
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DY GAY (ersten 


Abele! 


‘Tebaldi 


Mono: A 4352 Stereo: OSA 1324 








Brahms. Neither of these sets, nor such 
others as those in the Op. 97 Quintet, 
wanders very far afield from their theme, 
and both remind us that sometimes a full- 
blown idea had best be left alone. One can 
surmise that as Dvorik became “dis- 
covered”’ and “presented” to the outside 
world it occurred to him that he had 
better perfect all the proper musical tech- 
niques of the serious musician. He should 
not be belabored for this one small failing 
The orchestral variations are interesting 
for the attractiveness of their theme and 
the constant delights in orchestration as 
the work progresses; the set for piano is, 
however, quite hopelessly featherbrained 
The performances here are warm and 
winning, although these are cases where 
less devotion and more extroversion might 
have put the music across beyond its 
intrinsic merits. For this reason I would 
counsel seeking out the withdrawn Bee- 
cham disc of Op. 78 (Columbia 4974 

Pélenitek seems to be a sober and capable 
pianist, but I would prefer to judge his 
merits under better auspices. In any 


case his performance has no competition. 


\.R. 
* 
FAURE: La Bonne Chanson, Op. 61; 


Chanson du Pécheur, Op. 4, No. 1; Les 
Berceaux, Op. 23, Ni 1; Poéme d'un 
ir, Op. 21; Aurore, Op. 39, No. 1; 
Soir, Op. 83, No. 2; Le parfum impéris- 
, Op. 76, No. 1; Le don silencieux, 
ecret, Op. 23, No. 3; Fleur 
jetée, Op. 39, No. 2; Gerard Souzay 
baritone), Dalton Baldwin (piano 
Epic LC-3764, $4.98, or Stereo BC-1122, 
$5.98 
FAURE: La Bonne Chanson, Op. 61; 
Martial Singher (baritone 
Goode (piano), Michael Tree and Philipp 
Naegele (violins), Gaetan Molieri (viol- 
st), Michael Grebanier (cello); SCHON- 
BERG: Verkldrte Nacht; Felix Galimir 
and Ernestine Briesmeister (violins 
Harry Zaratzian and Samuel Rhodes 
violas), Michael Grebanier and Judith 
Columbia ML-5644, 
$4.98, or Stereo MS-6244, $5.98. 
SONE quality which Souzay and Singher 


Richard 


Rosen (cellos 


share in their interpretations of Fauré’s 


magnificent cvcle is their complete under- 
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standing of the text rhis seemingly puts 
them on an equal footing at the outset, but 
genuine equality does not exist for 
moment. Souzay has all the vocal means 
to project his interpretation; Singher is 
woefully deticient in them. Souzay's voice 
gains in richness and suavity with every 
recording (and live performance); he is 
perhaps the only major interpreter of the 
French chanson before the public today, 
ind his amazing growth in the field of 
German lieder is, I hope, unquestioned 
Everything about his Bonne Chanson is 
right and extraordinarily beautiful. We 
feel that what he is singing is romantic 
poetry, yet there is never a moment of 
sentimental exaggeration. Hear his su 
perbly atmospheric singing of the famous 
La lune blanche and you will be listening to 
a few moments of magical loveliness; the 
voice is gentle and caressing, the phrases 
exquisitely molded, and the singer always 
in perfect control. There really is not a 
disappointing moment for me in this per- 
formance. Souzay has achieved a pinnacle 
of his art with this altogether magnificent 
recording, and it would be a mistake to 
omit the highest praise for Baldwin, who 
participates with strength and subtlety 
rather than indulging in the usual weak, 
muddy accompaniment (in the name of 
subtlety) which often afflicts performances 
of La Bonne Chanson. 

The other nine Fauré songs on Epic are, 
with the possible exception of Le Secret and 
Soir (not Le Soir, as often listed), seldom 
heard. In their varying ways, all are 
beautiful and worth-while, particularly the 
three-part Poéme d'un jour, and all are 
magnificently projected by Souzay and 
Baldwin. The stereo recording is excellent, 
with just the proper balance of voice and 
piano, while the mono favors the singer 
excessively. 

Singher’s Bonne Chanson is a struggle 
between the singer and the music, and 
neither could be called the victor. Singher 
is rather shaky, being forced to sing at a 
steady, colorless mezzo-forte, and unable 
to produce a clear tone at either top or 
bottom. Such vocal shortcomings are 
disastrous, precluding delicacy and the 
kind of romantic flow so necessary to vital- 


ize music which depends so much on 
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THE COLLECTOR’S CHOICE 


FOR MEMORABLE PREMIERES 

STRAVINSKY: Movements for Piano and Orchestra (First Recording) — Charles Rosen, pianist; 
Double Canon for String Quartet; Epitaphium for Flute, Clarinet and Harp; Octet for Wind 
Instruments; L’Histoire du Soldat (Suite) — Israel Baker, violinist — 


IGOR STRAVINSKY conducting the Columbia Symphony Orchestra MS 6272 ML 5672* 


FOR CLASSICS 

BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 4; WAGNER: “Tannhauser” Overture and Venusberg Music — 
Bruno Walter and the Columbia Symphony Orchestra M2S 622 M2L 273* 

DEBUSSY: Afternoon of a Faun, Nocturnes, Jeux — Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic MS 6271 ML 5671* 

RESPIGHI: Feste Romane; SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 7—Eugene Ormandy and 
The Philadelphia Orchestra MS 6275 ML 5675* 


FOR OUTSTANDING SOLOISTS 




















ROBERT CASADESUS—RAVEL: Concerto for Left Hand; MOZART: Concerto for 
Two Pianos—with GABY CASADESUS — Eugene Ormandy and The Philadelphia Orchestra 
MS 6274 ML 5674* 

GEORGE LONDON — MOUSSORGSKY: Scenes from “Boris Godounoff” — 
Thomas Schippers and the Columbia Symphony Orchestra and Chorus © MS 6273 ML 5673 


FOR THE SPOKEN WORD 

VINCENT PRICE —Anmerica the Beautiful ML 5668* 

PETER USTINOV —- TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite; Between Birthdays — 
verses by Ogden Nash — Andre Kostelanetz and His Orchestra MS 6264 ML 5664* 


FOR POPS 

ANITA BRYANT — Kisses Sweeter Than Wine CS 8519 CL 1719* 
BILLY BUTTERFIELD —The Golden Horn CS 8473 CL 1673* 
LES ELGART —It’s De-Lovely CS 8459 CL 1659* 

KITTY KALLEN — Honky Tonk Angel CS 8452 CL 1652* 

A Golden Treasury of the Greatest Hits (2X 3* (2- @ set) 


FOR JAZZ 

GOLD AND FIZDALE — Dave Brubeck’s Ballet, Points on Jazz CS 8478 CL 1678" 
LIONEL HAMPTON —Soft Vibes and Soaring Strings CS 8461 CL 1661* 
FLETCHER HENDERSON -—The Fletcher Henderson Story C4L 19* (4-@ set) 
PAUL HORN QUINTET —The Sound of Paul Horn CS 8477 CL 1677" < 
ROBERT JOHNSON -— King of the Delta Blues Singers CL 1654* ~ 
LAMBERT, HENDRICKS & ROSS —High Flying CS 8475 CL 1675* 


ALBUM DEBUTS 
ROBERT GOULET — Always You CS 8476 CL 1676* dl 
JOHNNY JANIS —The Start of Something New CS 8474 CL 1674* 


IS ON COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Choose Spectacular Stereo or Matchless Monaural (*) 
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creation of mood. The performance would 
have flunked out even if the singing were 
better The accompaniment is for string 
quartet with piano and the string parts, 
according to the liner notes, ‘‘may or may 
not be the work of the composer but 

were apparently sanctioned by him 

If Fauré did sanction these parts, then he 
can be accused, perhaps for the one time in 
his lite, of poor judgment The strings 
tend to sentimentalize the music atrocious- 
ly and actually weaken the whole to an 
alarming degree The performers don't 
help matters at all; their playing is weak 
and amorphous The Columbia record 
does however have something in its favor, 
an original version (7.e., for string sextet) of 
Verklarte Nacht played with enormous 


vigor and passion by the Galimir ensemble. 


Here is a performance of this music which 
displays S« hénberg’s chromatic agony 
without becoming sticky The instru- 
mental lines are lear and strong, the 


playing tonally meaty and superbly or- 

ganized. If vou fancy this work at all, this 

is the version toown. The Columbia disc, 
it might be added, is the latest in that 
company's “Chamber Music from Marl 

boro” series H.G 

+. 

FRANCAIX: Woodwind Quintet; TAF- 
FANEL: Woodwind Quintet New 
York Woodwind Quintet 
Disc Stereo CS-222, $4.98 


Concert- 


S)THE gospel of instrumental music that 
is especially practiced by the French is 
illustrated in these two works. For a long 
time woodwind instrument playing was 
centered in France This is no longer the 
case since wind instrumentalists emigrated 


to the United States and established a new 


line of pupils These, in turn, developed 
plavers who now are, as a unit, the best 
equipped in the world The playing of 


the New Yorkers here is sufficient evidence 
of this But th 


tradition remains 


French woodwind 
Plavers are still being 
turned out in quantity and are of quality 
French composers have always given prop- 
er attention to this source of supply by 
writing works with forthright attention to 
woodwind technique, spirit, and color 

laffanel was one of the greatest flutists 


of all time. His compositions are of the 
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type that have neither poverty nor riches 
but are to be listed in the middle-class of 
musical wealth. The Quintet sounds well 
and should be listened to without ex 
pectation of hearing more than the neutral 
sound of late 19th-century French music 
It is performed with documentary clarity 
Frangaix created a flurry of excitement 
in his early days. Now he is thought of as 
a little less brilliant; the high gloss of his 
music has been shown to be a colorful 
polish on ordinary wood. Nevertheless, 
his writing has flair and a be-happy-go- 
lucky mood that is cheery and elegant 
Frangaix’s philosophic hedonism is of aid 
in the absorption of more acrid music; 
gives balance to the gall and wormwood of 
many another piece of musical fare. His 
Quintet uses some molasses with vinegar 
and accordingly will catch more attention 
It is constructed in balanced proportions 
and it is scored with more than passing 
attention to color. It will please. Con- 
cert-Dise’s sound is superb. A.C 
o 
GRIEG: Sonata No. 1; Sonata No. 3; 
David Oistrakh (violin); Lev Oborin 
piano) (in Sonata No. 1); Louis Gabo- 
witz (violin Harriet Parker Salerno 
(piano) (in Sonata No. 3). Bruno BR- 
14038, $3.98 
GRIEG: Sonata No. 3; ZARZYCKI: 
Mazurka; WIENIAWSKI:  Légende; 
SAINT-SAENS: Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso; Louis Gabowitz 
violin); Harriet Parker Salerne (piano 
in the Grieg); David Oistrakh (violin 
Vladimir Yampolsky (piano); Moscow 
National Symphony Orchestra’ con- 
ducted by Kiril Kondrashin. Bruno 
Stereo SBR-32002, $4.98. 
SBOTH of these releases are labeled 
“USA-USSR Cultural Exchange  Pro- 
gram” They match the great Soviet 
violinist with Gabowitz, vaguely described 
as an “American violinist’. (I can supply 
a bit more; Gabowitz was once a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra it 
of Stokowski 


the days 


The reciprocal idea is 
carried out to the letter; equal time, 
Oistrakh recorded in Europe, Gabowitz 
here \nd it sounds accordingly. There 


$s more suaveness and warmth to Ois- 
trakh's recordings, also better balance 
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The controls will have to be adjusted when 
the discs are turned because the micro- 
phoning accorded Gabowitz-Salerno was 
Mit h closer. 

Grieg’s violin and piano sonatas are 
hardly duplicated in recorded pertorm- 
ances, and for Oistrakh’s of the first alone 


the disc is worth obtaining. The complete 


ibsence of ostentation in the Op. 8 is a 
challenge to performers who often play in 
the opposite manner. Grieg utilized a 
democratic give-and-take in his work; in 
fact, the matter of imitation is over-used, 


in degree, in place of integral imitation, 
but the effect is a rich relishing of all 
themes by both of the partners, especially 
in the first and last movements. A virtuoso 
team might tear this music apart if they 
were of lesser honesty than Oistrakh and 


Oborin But they play the music 1 


1 
proper romantic manner. Mind you, 
Grieg's Op. 8 is not of the pale-moon 
variety; its s¢ ope is rather of the stronger 
midnight sun. The later C minor, Op. 45, 
is broadly dramatic. Gabowitz performs 


it with vigor, his partner less so, and all to 


the good. Although Grieg was determined 
to write authentic Norwegian art music he 
did not belie the value of classical heritage, 
ind somehow Gabowitz overpronounces 
the native data and thereby denies the 
contrasts basic to the formal design. This 
is the line of least resistance and has oc- 
curred quite often in the performance of 
this work. Let Grieg be played with 
cadenced simplicity and he profits. 
Oistrakh’s performance is only available 
monophonically; Gabowitz's is available 


both in mono and stereo. 


\s for the shorter pieces that Oistrakh 
plays: if one is always pleased with his 
performance it is because he avoids sticky 
sentimentality and conforms to the 
principle that rich (if second-rate) fiddle 

needs no additional condiment. 
Zarzycki’s piece is of the salon and 
Oistrakh enriches it with dignity by play- 
it with solidity. There is no special 
pleading for the Wieniawski; it is beauti- 
framed with clear phrasing and 

ight else is required. The Saint- 
Saéns is performed with true temperament 


ind without any mannerisms. AL. 
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NEW! 
“A BASIC 
RECORD 
LIBRARY” 


prepared by the 


publishers of the 
Schwann 
a 
Long Playing 
Record 


Catalog 


If you already own a sizable 
record library, how does it 
compare with the selections of 
record experts? What's miss- 
ing? What should you buy 
next? If you're just starting a 
collection, what are the basic 
records you should own? All 
these questions and more are 
answered in an information- 
packed 16-page booklet, pre- 
pared by the publishers of 
the world-famous monthly 
SCHWANN LONG PLAY- 
ING RECORD CATALOG, 
the guide to over 25,000 stereo 
and monaural records. 

Ask for a copy at any record 
dealer who distributes the 
SCHWANN CATALOG. 














L’ Allegro ed il Penseroso 





Decca and Oiseau-Lyre offer 


Milton by Handel—a gem of 


subtle and refined composition 


lr IS GRATIFYING to welcome a fine 
] new recording of one of Handel's many 
rarely-performed major works But to 
have it followed almost at once by a second 
version is distinctly unusual 

This work is a gem of subtle and retined 
composition, a vivid refutation of any 
canards about Handel's supposed lack of 
understanding of or sensitivity to the 
English language. In it Handel stands re- 
vealed more than ever as the true heir to 
Purcell's mantle 


markable tone painting and coloristic ef- 


Filled with the most re- 


fects, it is also a refutation of the stupid as- 
sumption by modern conductors and 
editors that Handel's conception of or- 
chestration and sonority was “primitive” 
ind must at all costs be brought up to date 
with anachronistic modernisms. 
Composed after Alexander's Feast (1735- 
36), Saul, and Israel in Egypt (both 1738), 
and before Messiah (1741), this dates from 
1740, the same vear as the Ode for St. 
Cecilia's Day. The text, a mingling of Mil- 
ton's two poems, L’Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso, was prepared by Handel's talented 
collaborator of this period, Charles Jen- 
nens, who added a third part of his own 
The re- 
the 


composition entitled // \Joderato 


sulting work was first performed ir 
vear of its composition, and was revised 
for a new presentation in the following 
vear, with some additional sections, trans- 
positions of numbers, and re-distribution 


Those interested in 


ot voices tor the solos 
fuller discussion of this work, and in a 


valuable analysis of its contents, are urged 
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to consult pp. 319-23 of the admirable 
Handel's Dramatic Oratorios and Masques 
by Winton Dean, whose notes for the 
Oiseau-Lyre album are but a brief reflection 
of his more extensive remarks. 

These two new sets are interesting 
studies in approach. Handel's distribu- 
tions of vocal assignment were very precise 
and well-documented. In the original 
score of 1740 all the numbers from the 
Penseroso texts were assigned to a single 
soprano, and those from the Allegro texts to 
a boy soprano, a tenor, and a bass. In his 
1741 revision, however, Handel added six 
new numbers, and re-distributed the 
Penseroso parts to two sopranos and some 
of the Allegro solos to two other sopranos, 
retaining otherwise the tenor and_ bass 
allotments One of the sopranos in the 


1741 version was an Italian castrato who 


HANDEL: L’ Alle gro ed al Penserc SO; 
\dele Addison (soprano), John McCol- 


lum (tenor), John Reardon (baritone), 


Albert Fuller (harpsichord), Musica 
\eterna Chorus and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Frederic Waldman. Decca 


set DXA-165 (four sides), $9.98. 


Same: Jacqueline Delman, Elsie Morison, 
Elizabeth Harwood (sopranos), Helen 
Watts (contralto), 


Hervey Alan (bass), 


Peter Pears (tenor), 
Thurston Dart 
(harpsichord and organ), The St. An- 
thony Singers, Philomusica of London 
conducted by David Willcocks. Oiseau- 
Lyre Stereo SOL-60025 /6, $11.96. 
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Ane 


“Melancholy’’, left, and ‘Mirth’ 
Milton’s ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and “I! Penseroso’”’ (The Pierpont Morgan Library) 


L 


sang his parts in his native tongue! 
Subsequently he rearranged the order of 
some numbers to provide a joyous ending 
when omitting // \/oderato, and he also re- 
vrote a recitative and air (Nos. 23 and 24) 
for a contralto. 

Such bewildering changes are typical in 
the histories of Handel's works, and must 
be coped with whenever any honest per- 
formance of one of them is prepared. 
Hence, the ways in which the two separate 
recordings handle the problems are both 
important and instructive. Waldman’s 
version, the by-product of a performance 
at The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, seems to take as its premise a 
close hewing to the 1740 version. Thus, 
Miss Addison sings all of the Penseroso 
parts; but she also crosses over into the 
boy soprano’s territory to do most of his 
\/legro parts. In wielding the blue pencil, 
Waldman and his company might be ex- 

sed in cutting Nos. 17, “Far from all re- 
sort of mirth’, 24, ‘“‘Sometime let gorgeous 
Pragedy"’, and 37, “May at last my weary 
ge’, on the grounds that these numbers 

ere not in the 1740 score. But in this 
itter of cutting also they are inconsistent. 
For they omit as well No. 23, ‘‘Hence, vain 

luding jovs’’, which belonged to the 1740 

re, while retaining Nos. 9, ‘‘There; held 

holy passion still”, 20, “Straight mine 


e hath caught new pleasures’’, with its 
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watercolors by William Blake for 


intervening No. 21, ‘Mountains, on whose 
barren breast”, all of which were composed 
only for the 1741 revival. Moreover, in re- 
taining the original order of the numbers 
(of both 1740 and 1741) they have followed 
Handel's presupposition of leading into 
Il Moderato; but since that third part is 
not presented, the work breaks off in a 
melancholy mood, which Handel never 
intended. 

By contrast, the Oiseau-Lyre set en- 
deavors to follow Handel's final arrange- 
ments of 1741 and thereafter. Thus, the 
Penseroso parts are properly divided be- 
tween two sopranos (Delman and Har- 
wood), if, as the notes admit, ‘‘not quite in 
the proportions chosen by Handel’. The 
Allegro solos also follow the 1741 distri- 
bution, with the exception of the omission 
of one of the two sopranos, and the pre- 
sentation of her Nos. 23 and 24 in the later 
contralto arrangement. With this larger 
array of singers the tendency towards 
monotony suggested in the Decca set is 
replaced with a much richer and more 
pleasing variety of vocal color. Only one 
cut is made, No. 25, ‘‘But O, sad virgin”, 
with neither explanation nor apology. (It 
might be noted that the cuts are un- 
fortunate and quite unjustifiable on 
grounds of space in both sets, but par- 
ticularly in Decca’s.) Otherwise, the full 
1741 score is given, and Handel's later 
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deliberate transferrals of numbers are 
ised, which smooths over the omission of 
Il Moderato as he intended. 

\uthenticity is further served in the 
Oiseau-Lvre set. In No. 22. “Or let the 
merry bells ring round’. the part tor a 
‘Tubalcain” wtith Handel 


had just used in Saul) has been resuscitated, 


carillon (the 


and played here on a celesta, for the correct 
effect. Likewise, the fundamental role of 
the organ in No. 36, “ Then let the pealing 
organ blow”, is handled with much more 
stvle and imagination by Thurston Dart, 
whose elegant continuo playing is a credit 
fer Oiseau Lyre of particular importance. 
Moreover, whereas in the Decca set the 
organ appears only in this No. 36, in the 
Oiseau-Lyre set it is used as the continuo 
instrument through the entire sequence of 
Nos. 35-38, which is undoubtedly proper, 
and certainly more effective. 
I he singing in both sets is of high quality 

Miss Addison, as all should know by now, 
has a beautiful voice and also knows how to 


ise it beautifully. But she receives some 


stiff competition from Miss Delmaa, a very 
promising singer; and Miss Morison is also 
in particularly fine fettle. With Decca’s 
reduction in female personnel, the role of 
its tenor is placed in brighter focus. Mr. 


MeCollum’s voi 


towards the monochromatic; but he uses 


eis small, with a tendency 


it skillfully and with vigor. As an oratorio 
singer he has served with distinction, and 
may be heard as a fine Judas Miccabaeus 
for Westminster (WST-301; see ARG, 
June 1960, pp. 820-2). His singing here is 
crisp and clear, as opposed to the richer, 
more mellow and mature, and more finely 
nuanced work of Pears. Personally, I 
preter Pears, but there is ample room tor 
individual choice The four numbers cal- 
ling for bass soloist are performed by both 
Reardon and Alan with credit. Brief as it 
is, the appearance of Miss Watts in Nos. 23 
ind 24 is a great asset for the Oiseau-Lyre 
set. Of the two conductors, Waldman 
seems to have the better general grasp of 
the music, and he projects it with a vigorous 
sweep. Willcocks—a colleague of Mr. 
Dart at Cambridge University who has 
only recently been appearing on records— 

does not stamp any distinctive personality 


on the performance, but his direction is 
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clear and well-paced with a better sense of 
dziail than Waldman’s. Moreover, Will- 
cocks orchestra is a good deal more 
polished and supple 

It is difficult to compare the sonic 
qualities of the respective sets, since the 
Decca one was only submitted in the mono- 
phonic version. In that form the sound is 
good but not particularly distinguished. 
In both sets the recording acoustics are at 

imes a little deadish. Sometimes a soloist 

in the Oiseau-Lyre recording, especially 
Pears, is a bit too distant from the micro- 
phones. There is also some unfortunate 
distortion in the final number at the end of 
Oiseau-Lyre’s fourth side. Otherwise its 
stereo sound is excellent, and unusually 
directional! for this label. The soloists are 
widely spaced in individual locations, ap- 
proximating the feeling of a continuous 
concert performance. 

In one respect, at least, the Decca set has 
a clear advantage. The album is hand- 
somely done up at no extra charge. An 
accompanying booklet contains the texts, 
and annotations by Emanuel Winternitz 
which—aside from an unfortunate mis- 
representation of Handel's intentions in 
the distribution of solo voices—are fuller 
than Dean’s and are quite good. The 
booklet is beautifully illustrated, and as a 
bonus the record jackets (unfortunatels 
only paper: the buyer must provide his 
own plastic liners) are adorned with re- 
productions of Blake engravings. 

But it is the records which matter, of 
course. Both sets are distinguished con- 
tributions to the Handel repertoire, and 
both are recommended, with the foregoing 
reservations about each. 

One final complaint. As noted, the 
Third Part, the setting of Jennens’ / 
Moderato, is omitted from both recordings 
It is true that the text may disqualify it 
from the exalted company of Milton, and 
it is also true that Handel himself provided 
for its detachment and omission. But it 
still contains musical material eminentl\ 
worthy of attention. For the sake of com- 
pleteness it should have been included 
Since it has not been, a sensible alternative 
would be to record it separately and at 
least make it available on its own. Let us 


hope that this may be done. —J.W.B. 
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SUGGESTS --- 
FOR THE RECORD COLLECTOR WHO HAS EVERYTHING — EXCEPT THESE!!! 





WAGNER: TANNHAUSER (Com- ; BOITO: MEFISTOFELE {Sem 
hese) = = “Orch of RHAPSODY — a ya. — 
oloists rus an re 0 —_ " Noli, ggi, Neri — other soloists 
Munich State Opera — “‘an ex- Eee Chorus and Orch. of the Milan 
tremely rich job in the recording” Opera; Franco Capuana, Cond. 

— A flawless performance — San pa - ~ 


Francisco Chronicle 
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FERRANTE & TEICHER pear 

UR-8011 — US-58011 — 
GERSHW IN: Rhapsody in Blue, 
LISZT Hung. Rhapsody No. 
BATH: Cornish Rhapsody ; ENES: 
CO: Roumanian Rhapsody. 




















ST qnane: Symphony No. 3 in C Minor — Vienna Phil. Symph, UR-105—US8-5105 
OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne — London Phil. Oreh. UR-I111—US-5I11 
VARESE, lonisation; Harrison: Canticle No. 3; Barlett: 4 Holidays; 

Manhattan Pereussion Ensemble — Paul Price, Cond. ..... UR-106—-US-5106 
ROSSINI: Wm. Tell — L’ Italiana — Semiramide, Gazza Ladra — Overtures — 

Pasdeloup Orch. — Leibowitz, Cond. .. UR-114—US-5114 
HAYDN: Trumpet Concerto; Sinfonia Concertante in B Flat 
Vienna Philharmusica — ee, Cond. UR-129—US- zi38 




















WAGNER: The Ring: — Orch. Hilites Vol ‘ UR-7063—US-57063 
3 @: — Orch. Hilites Vol. 2 UR-7065—US-57065 
USS: Waltzes — Polkas — ~——. — Vienna Phil. Sym. UR-8008—US- 

EMPE: Conducts Wagner and R » Cems iu UR-8010—US-58010 
d UR-9003—US-59003 
UR-9031—US-5903! 

HES — Sousa — Elgar — Arnold - — Bundeswehr anteags UR-9015—US-590! 

THE ISLANDS — Sam Makia Rewetans . sau UR-9027—US-59027 
AWKINS — Running Wild, ete. = U 3-41201 








HOFFMAN: MANDOLIN CON- 
CERTO; DITTESDORF: HARP 
CONCERTO UR-7110 — US-57110 
Soloists — Radio Leipzig & Berlin 










-13 Symphony Orchs. — ‘‘the Hoffman 
Percussion Ensemble—Paul Price, is a perpetual delight’’ — Long 
Cond Player 
































OFFENBACH: LA GRAND 
DUCHESSE DE GERLOSTEIN 
UR-115-2—US-5115-2 — Eugenia 
Zareska, Giselle Prevet, other 
soloists, Paris Lyric Chrous, Pas- 
deloup Orch. — Leibowitz, Cond. 
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Is this how the 


Music for the Royal Fireworks 


really sounded? 


By JOHN W. BARKER 


' ," THEN HANDEL'S famous Royal 

Fireworks Music was lirst’ per- 
formed on April 27, 1749, as part of an 
pyrotechni celebration of the 


\ix-la-Chapelle, 


composer's direction, by a band 


abortive 
Peace of it was plaved, 
under the 
twelve bas 


including twenty-four oboes, 


soons, one contrabassoon, nine trumpets, 
nine horns, one serpent, three pairs of 
timpani d some side drums. For all the 


popularity which the music subsequently 
attained, it has almost never been plaved 
in anything approximating the form of its 
spectacular original performance. 

For the most part this score has become 


familiar in Sir Hamilton Hartvy’s celebrated 


and rather bland concert arrangement 
which, among other unnecessary things, 
omits e movement, the Réjouissance 





But some vears back Deutsche Grammo- 


rded a performance under the 


phon re 


late Fritz Lehr in of Handel’s own (more 
or less) arrangement of the full score for 
This 
recording first appeared in this country on 
the Decca label (DL-9696), then more 
satisfactorily on the actual Archive label 
\RC-3059), where it remains today the 


authenti 


normal orchestra, including strings 


presentation of the orchestral 


version—doggedly continuous redupli- 
cations of the Harty arrangement notwith- 
standing Then two vears ago the original 
its strangel\ de- 


British 


y last got 


version at lon 


laved ittentio when the Pve 


company released a recorded performance 


HANDEL: Musi 
Original Instrumentation 


COCK: C 


for the Roya! Fireworks 
WOOD- 
Recorder, 


neerto in ce for 


Strin and Continuo; Concerto in E 
minor for Oboe. Strin and Continuo; 
Richard Schulze (recorder Theodora 
Schulze (oboe), The Telemann Society 


and Band conducted by 
Richard Schulze and Theodora Schulze 
Vox Stereo STDL-560.750, $5.98 


Orchestra 
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able in this country But 


in which Charles Mackerras conducted 


wind and percussion forces. Unfortunate 
ly, this recording was never release. here 
The present Vox one is therefore the first 
to make the wind version regularly avzil- 
there ts more 
involved than simply the version used. As 
the notes to this record point out, ‘ud of 
the previous recordings, including Pye's, 
have used modern instruments, and none, 
endeavored to re 


including Pye’s, has 


create the actual sounds of eighteenth- 
century winds. The great interest of this 
new recording, therefore, is exactly that 
endeavor. The ensemble here consists of 
eight oboes, two bassoons (the latter two 


groups using old French ‘‘short scrape”’ 


reeds), one contrabassoon, three valveless 
trumpets, three valveless hunting-horns, 
one serpent, one pair of kettledrums, and 
one side drums. There is also a harpsi- 
chord—added, according to the dubious 
reasoning given here, “since the recorded 
performance took place indoors.” 

\ folder of 


Darrell is largely devoted to explaining the 


excellent notes by R. D. 


questions of instrumental timbre and 


mechanics involved, and an_ intelligent 


aural demonstration of the difference of 
sounds between the modern and the old 
instruments is on the final band of the 
\ note on the 


this 


second side. jacket advises 


the listener to hear demonstration 
band before playing the actual recording 
his is a good idea, for it will help prepare 
the listener for the shocks to come. \t 
first, however, one may readily be tempted 
to set down this study in the wild pitch 
variations and clashes of the naturally- 
tuned old instruments as a collection of 
rationalized sour notes. But aside from a 
few detectable bloopers on the part of the 
players, these “‘wrong notes” are the cor- 
rect products of the instruments them- 


selves, and there is every reason to believe 
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that this was exacily the kind of sound to 
Handel 


were accustomed 


which and his contemporaries 


Mr. Darrell writes: 


Whatever else all this attempt to re- 
create the authentic sound as well as 
sense of the Royal Fireworks Music 
may achieve, it certainly provides 
convincing proof that the sound is 
very different from what present-day 
listeners are accustomed to—and 
every bit as provocative as the his- 
torically-minded among them may 
have imagined. It may also prove 
although such was neither its inten- 
tion nor hope) that the long domin- 
ance of the tempered scale and long 
familiarity with the suaver and often 
homogenized tonal qualities of modern 
instruments have forever spoiled ten- 
der-eared contemporary listeners from 
tolerating the pitch vagaries and ap- 
preciating the bolder timbres so char- 
icteristic of the baroque era. More 
happily, it may instead vividly de- 
monstrate to more catholic and 
urious contemporary aural sensibili- 
ties how high a price we have paid for 
the advantages of the tempered scale 
ind modern instrumental design. 
Without belittling our genuine gains, 
is well to remember our correspond- 
notable among them the 
juite incomparable brilliance and bite 

the rawer, vet far more thrilling, 
mbres for which eighteenth-centur\ 
tonal palettes were uniquely distinc- 
ive 


losses 


One may be inclined to question the an- 

tor’s further suggestion that, since we 
have become readjusted to the baroque 
res of the harpsichord, clavichord, and 
re rder, we should also cultivate a taste 
for baroque wind colors. After all, as far 


O-rober. 1961 


Fireworks in Green Park to 
celebrate the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 1748; the dis- 
play was designed by Cav. 
G. WN. Servandoni; to 
the left is Buckingham 
House, later to be Bucking- 
ham Palace (By courtesy 
of the British Museum) 


as the pure mechanics of instruments are 
concerned, technical improvement ts tech- 
nical improvement, as this recording rather 
even if one finds it 


may suggest. But 


difficult to accept all the “sour notes’’ as 
aesthetically satisfying, there is no denying 
that this is a release of great documentary 
significance. 

Fortunately, it shows every sign of being 
a product of much earnestness and imagi- 
The 
old instruments have been rounded up and 
The 


include some outstanding New York and 


nation on the part of all concerned. 


mastered with devotion. players 


Boston musicians. Special care has been 


taken in other aspects of performance 
details as 


A bit 


more liveliness and spirit might have been 


technique, especially on such 


embellishments and double-dotting. 


communicated from the podium, but on 
the whole this is an honest and fair inter 
pretation lhe stereo sound is good, with 
the first and second oboes wisely opposed in 
and what a= grand 


separate channels 


sound they make! 

Inevitably the two Concerti by Robert 
Woodcock on the reverse are all but lost in 
Next to 


nothing is known of the composer, not even 


the excitement on the main event. 
his dates. But his two works make pleasing 
and worth-while fillers. The performances 
are quite competent (on a higher level than 
this group's recent Telemann disc). 

In all, then, this is an important and 
on several grounds, 


label’s 


provor ative release, 


and reflects great credit on this 


enterprise 
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HAYDN: Vissa solemnits in B flat major 
1799 ‘Ther nm sa \nnv Fel- 
bermaver soprano Dagmar Herr 
mann (contralto), Julius Patzak (tenor 
\lfred Poell (bass Josef Mertin (or- 
gan Chorus of the Vienna State 
Opera, Vienna Svmphony Orchestra 


conducted — by Vox 


DL-700, $4.98 


Clemens Krauss 


ny eet Music at M.LT. CS-58 
ATHIS recording was for a long time the 


only version of Haydn's powerful ante- 
penultimate Mass, and bevan its life as 
Vox PL-6740 \s mv colleague P.L.M 
once suggested of the earlier incarnation, 
t was apparently the product of hasty 
ind insufficient preparation The result 
was evident particularly in the choral 


work, which ts often ragged to the point of 


sloppiness. A 


more recent recording Was 


made from a concert performance it 
Munich in July of 1958 by a local orches- 
tra \mert soloists ind the M.I | 
Chor Societ inder Klaus Liepmann 
und Vas eleased more that two vears 
t see ARG, M 1959, pp. 610-12 
through the Mus Department of that 
sche The } dicaps of recording a live 
performance inevitably show in Liep- 

, ersion, but its sound at least has 
the ad tage of clarity By contrast 
the old Vox recording, miked at a very 
lose listance Is quite crude by present 
standards, though it still does have a cer 
tall ssive fullness which compensates 
slightly for its lack of clarity More 


important, the late and lamented Krauss’ 
is more knowing and effec- 
all the 


soloists 


interpretation 


tive than Liepmann’s, and for 


roughness of presentation his 


ire quite superior The restoration of 

this recording to circulation is therefore 

not unwelcome. Until a more polished pre- 

sentation does full justice to this fine work 

this version's faults may be lived with and 

its virtues enjoved LW.B 
* 

HINDEMITH: Sonata No. 3 for Piano 
1936 BARBER: Four Excursion 
Op. 20; MARTIN: Prelude No. 7 
André Previr Columbia MS-6239 
$5.98 

SAND now Previn, one of the kev tigures 
musical moviedom, makes his recording 
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He is 


ger to serious contem- 


debut in the circle of the long-hairs. 
ot course no stran 
porary musical life and in fact he is a com- 
poser in his own right. For his frst choice 
he has not selected prittle-prattle music 


And in the 


some Toch piano pieces and this composer's 





works, at Contemporary, are 
Piano Quintet with Previn and the Ameri- 
Art Quartet 


Previn the exponent of some outstanding 


can Perhaps we will have in 


contemporary plano musi on records; the 
outlook is quite I right 

The three major works he perferms hers 
the Martin is no miniature, lasting over 


six and one-half minutes) are in strong con 


trast Barker's set of investigations are 


\merican in spirit, born of a desire to ex 


press dance color, dance design, dance 


freedom They do this well and Previt 


serves up the concoction with splendid 
élan. He understands the affinity in this 
music to quasi-nationalistic and frec 


romantic impulses. Martin’s prelude ex- 


plains his completely international man- 


ner; the temper of the twelve-tone system 
lies within this work, which is not in the 


Its 


Schénberg legacy; its 


dodecaphonic system brooding is 


from the svstem is 


one of independent chromaticism and 
ventruous harmonic construction. In 
sstablishing the mood, and thereby the 


content, Previn does his verv kest plaving 
in this piece. 
Hindemith’s piano music in sonata form 


ire declarations of power, and derring-do 


is a “must"’ if the performer is to achieve 
proper integration of his modern poly- 
phony. In the Third Sonata horizontalism 


explodes in every direction of the four 


movements, culminating in a tremendous 


double this: ful- 


someness marks much piano music and in 


fugue There is also 


that wav artistic validity is denied. 
Hindemith defines pure white and black 
values in his Sonata; many times the 


voices are spaced widely, a very literal way 
of avoiding any romantic descant. Previn 
has the succinct technique and styles his 
plaving to the last friction. Sometimes 
gruff, sometimes grim, only sounding un- 
listeners 


conventional to conventional 


Hindemith’s Sonata is vitally effective in 
< 


Previn'’s hands 
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FAIRCHILD 412 


Only ¢ the FAIRCHILD 412 has a DOUBLE 
BELT DRIVE system. Result: the world’s 
finest turntable with the lowest possible 
rumble and inaudible and immeasurable 
wow and flutter... characteristics that 
cannot be detected even on the most 
sensitive measuring instruments! The 
FAIRCHILD double belt drive provides 
double isolation between 

the turntable and the —- 


synchronous motor. ~ nh or 
m The low, low rumble = vox» 
characteristics of the 412 


equivalent diagram of the 

412 shown here. This diagram illustrates 
how the double belt drive system actually 
provides a series of low pass filters... 
rumble filters. These built-in mechanical 
rumble filters eliminate the need to 
use rumble filters in your amplifier with 
their resultant restriction of the low fre- 
quencies in playback. 

w And, the double belt drive allows more 


“locked in speed” of the nasal 


With Exclusive 
DOUBLE-BELT DRIVE 





cs iE Se meee gE 


TRULY THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 
IN TURNTABLE DESIGN ... 


DOUBLE-BELT DRIVE 


EXCLUSIVE with FAIRCHILD | 


gradual step down ratios between motor 
and turntable. Single-belt systems have a 
step down ratio of 1:54 with a serious 
chance of wow flutter due to this great 
difference. The double-belt 412 has two 
step-down ratios of 1:4 and 1:13.5. These 
two gradual step-down ratios, instead of 
one severe stepdown, account for the 

immeasurable wow and 


snamhoaetias flutter characteristics of 
ag the 412 


mrowoss 6 Complementing these 
“to.nw~ two features is a robust, 


: oa sturdy overall design en- 
can be understood by wm L— 4 1 ~Juciuee hanced with an 8 Ib. 
referring to the electrical “Ein ctchmca thos ONE aluminum-filled turntable. 


The entire belt system of 
the 412 is hidden from view, coupling 
professional performance with appearance 
acceptable to the most. discriminating. 
The 412 exceeds all professional stand- 
ards by at least 100%. Each 412 is indi- 
vidually tested and a graph of turntable 
performance is included with each unit. 
No wonder the 412 is the most sought 
after turntable. Priced at $87.50 


Illustrated above: 412, 412BF and the new FAIRCHILD anti-skating arm Model 500 with SM-2 Cartridge. 


FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORP. 10- 40 45TH AVE., LONG ISLAND ony, N. Y. 


SS 





October, 1961 











LEKEU: QVYuartet for 
Unfinished); 


ment 


Piano and Strings 
Cello Sonata (third move- 

Three Songs); Members 
of the Baker String Quartet with Natalie 


Ryshna (piano); William Van Den Burg 


Poémes 


cello Vernon Duke (piano); Kay 
McCracken soprano Society of For- 
gotten Music (Contemporary Records 


SF M-1008,. $4 98, or Stereo 2008, $5 95. 
SIF it 


should immediately 


were not for this Society (which 
add to its name the 


adjective ‘‘good”’ before ‘‘music’’) the 
record catalogue would be practically bare 
of Lekeu. Doubly welcome indeed is this 
wealthy collection of good musi Though 
Lekeu's talents were recognized during his 
they are not recognized 


short lifetime 


nowadays. He its lost in the shuffle of the 
spit and polish moderns. A recording of 
this type may well help to prod some musik 
Lekeu’s work 


with Franck made him a Franckian. While 


by this man onto programs 


his music draws its formal concept. of 
thematic tie-up (and tie-in) from that 
composer, and to a degree his harmonic 


vocabulary, his harmony was more a direct 


result of inner impulse and compulsion 


His harmonies are clearer than Franck’s, 


since the chromaticism, though present, is 


not so. shifting Lekeu 


pins the chro- 
matics; rather he does not permit them to 


sideslip and sequentialize themselves. The 


phrasings are longer than Franck’s—the 
music sings more. In short, Lekeu is in- 
tensely more emotional than the restrained 
Franck, who held a careful check on his 


outpourings. The major work is the two- 


movement Piano Quartet (unfinished in 


and 


movement, 


unfinished in the second 


d'Indy, 


completed this section 


totality 


since a close friend, 


Though it con- 


tains related themes, the initial movement 


uses the type of inner-activated com- 


positional technique derived from one 
subject which is given variated treatment, 
but not to the extent that it gets lost. It 
is, on the contrary, present in its constant 
use The slow movement is long-spun, 


dreamy and yet moving. Lekeu’s de- 


scriptions are worth noting: movement 
one is “bitter”, of ‘convulsive sorrow” 
the other part is a ‘‘nocturne and a love- 
cello subtitled 


“Confessions of an English Opium Eater”’, 


scene” The excerpt is 
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but is not programmatic; the Franckian 
dialect is pronounced. In the songs the 
sense of recitative partnering long melodic 
curves is paramount. In this instance the 
French idea of vocal writing is illustrated 

it is simple and economical, musically 
poetic and subtle. All the performances 
are to be commended, especially the work 


of the violinist, the violist, the cellist of the 


quartet team and Miss Ryshna. The 
soprano is a musical vocalist, wonder of 
wonders. Vernon Duke, the founder of 


the Society for Forgotten Music is her 
He knows how to choose well. 


A.C, 


husband. 


* 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3 in A 
(“‘“Scotch’’); 
Orchestra conducted by 


Otto Klemperer. Vox DL-720, $4.98. 
Maag, London Sym London CM-9252/CS-6191 


AIN this latest Vox re-release of early 


Klemperer records we are once more made 


minor, Op. 56 Vienna 


Symphony 


aware of the fact that in the early days 
of LP this conductor was not capable of 
nearly that degree of uniquely forceful 
interpretation which distinguishes many 
This 


brooding 


of his more recent recordings. 


“Scotch” has an impressive, 
first movement, although the remainder 
has little in it which has not been said with 
Klem- 


perer’s adagio is particularly heavy and 


greater spiritedness and lyricism 


graceless—by Kempe and Van Remoortel 


on bargain-priced Parliament and Vox 


discs, respectively) and above all by 


Maag, who adds the bonus of a superb 


Fingal’s Cave. H.G. 
* 

MENOTTI: Piano Concerto (in F); 

COPLAND: Piano Concerto; Earl 


Wild (piano) with the Symphony of the 

Jorge 
the Menotti) and Aaron Copland (in 
the Copland). Vanguard VRS-1070, 
$4.98, or Stereo VSD-2094, $5.95. 

SALTHOUGH on first hearing one might 


\ir conducted by Mester (in 


too easily dismiss the Menotti as a cock- 
that which so 
much smart-set musical palaver is poured 


tail concerto genre into 


these days—the workmanship is steady 
and at least adds up to a whole that is 
not quite so slight as its parts. The open- 
ing movement divides neatly into Italian 
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What's New ? 


FROM O 
Q| }emosen0 


Jensen proudly presents this year’s new line of exciting 
loudspeaker systems. There’s the remarkable 3-P systems 
with the new 3-P POLYTEC* woofer . . . making possible 
a new slim cabinetry never before achieved. For high 
fidelity sound in an ultra-compact unit, Jensen offers 
the X-10. New 2-way and 3-way systems in full-size 
shelf enclosures offer superb sound and choice of styling. 


3-P/2. “Superslim” 
Panel 5-speaker 4-way 
system. Only 35%’ deep. 
Has new 3-P system 
components for full di- 
mension performance. 
Place on floor, hang on 
wall. Measures 2856” 
H., 21%" W., 3%” D. 
Oiled Walnut. 

Se a xcine e $139.50 





3-P/3. Decorator styled 
furniture models with 
new 3-P speakers. 
Choice of Danish Wal- 
nut, Provincial Cherry or 
Traditional Mahogany. 
Furniture Finish $159.50 
Utility Unfin. . .$129.50 


X-10. Ultra-Compact 2- 
speaker 2-way system. 
Measures only 7%” H., 
13” W., 456” D. Volume 
control on front. Perfect 
for low cost stereo, ex- 
tension speaker, stereo 
add-on, F-M Multiplex. 
Oiled Walnut.. . $29.75 











WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 165-G 


ensen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF THE MUTER COMPANY 


ensen 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


In Canada: Renfrew Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto 
In Mexico: Universal De Mexico, S.A., Mexico, O.F, 


October, 1961 


6601 S. Laramie Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 





j 
3-P/1. “Slim-Shelf” 5-speaker 4- 
way system .. . only 5%” deep. 
Has new 3-P flat piston woofer for 
extra smoothness, lower distortion, 
better space utilization. Oiled Wal- 
ant. et Gach 2... 662 cews $119.50 











TF-2. Economical 3-way system in 
full size shelf enclosure. Special 10’ 
FLEXAIR* woofer for full, low-dis- 
tortion bass. Two tweeters for ex- 
tended highs. 

Oiled Wal. $79.50. . .Unfin. $64.50 








TF-3. Outstanding 3-Way System in 
choice of plain or Decorator cabi- 
netry styles. Tests prove TF-3 outper- 
forms systems costing much more. 
Covers full frequency range with 
FLEXAIR woofer, two special mid- 
range units, and the sensational 
SONO-DOME* Ultra-Tweeter. 

TF-3 Oiled Walnut. Net. .$ 99.50 
TF-3U Utility Unfin. Net. ..$ 79.50 
TF-3D Wal. or Cherry. Net $109.50 
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neoclassic, Saint-Saéns, and Shostakovich, 


The Lento recalls the first 
Shostakovich 


in that order. 


stages ot a jazz-iniet ted 


progressing into the improvisational dol- 


drums, and the finale is breezily Gersh- 


wind except for a mundane middle 


For all its brevity, and by contrast, the 


Copland (once available on the Concert 
Hall label), is more individualistic, es- 
pecially at the beginning. It opens ten- 
derly, advances harmonically just enough 


to be bluesy without being blowzy, and 


finally jazzes otf with the good-humored 
impermanence of this idiom. 

The performances are attractive and 
expert; the sound, wide-open 1B. 
s 
MOZART: Violin Concerto No. 5 in A, 
K. 219; MENDELSSOHN: | Violin 
Concerto in E minor, Op. 64; Joan 

Field (violin); Berlin Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Rudolf Albert. Tele- 

funken Stereo T'CS-18044, $2.98 

S)THE first stereo recording of Mozart's 
“Turkish’’ Concerto is hardly an aus- 
picious event The voung (for some 
reason I assume that she is that) Miss 


Field captures little of the exciting dash 


of the outer movements, while her thin, 


wiry tone short-changes the melting song- 
fulness of the adagto The music sounds 
half-digested The Mendelssohn is 


no better, being set forth in a businesslike 


Only 


tone becoming, at times, 


The 


manner with the 
sound 


H.G. 


downright unpleasant stereo 


is sharp and « lear 
© 
MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibi- 
RAVEL: Jeux 
del gracioso; La_ vallé 
Rudolf Firkusny Deutsche 
Grammophon LPM-18679, $5.98, (Im- 
port) or Stereo SLPM-138679, $6.98. 
SFIRKUSNY’S peculiarly lean style and 


tion; d'eau ~ Alhborada 


des 


clocnes; 


piano 


refinement have always made his predile« - 


D2 


tion for the Pictures enigmatic to those 


who insist on either a more lush or a more 


Slavic tempering. However, the superior 


pointing with which this artist has con- 


sistently identified himself makes his 


Mussorgsky as arresting for his type of 
emotional palette as it is stimulating in- 
lhe Ravel pieces are neither 


but reflect 


tellectually. 


brittle nor veiled, further 
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Firkusny’s deft combination of the intro- 
He will never hit 
because he will not 


spective and the glossy. 
big-time popularity 
go in for effect-mongering; because he 
achieves effects without this, he is a col- 
lectors’ pianist. RAR 
s 
“Borts 


and orchestrated by Rim- 


MUSSORGSKY: 


scenes 


Godunov" 
arr 
George London (Boris); 
Feodor); Stanley Kolk 
Fries (Shuisky); 

Orchestra 


sky-Korsakov 
Mildred Allen 
Boyar); Howard 


Columbia Symphony and 
Chorus (Bliss Herbert, chorus master) 
conducted by Thomas Schippers. 
Columbia Stereo MS-6273, $5.98. 

S)THE “scenes” include the Coronation, 

the Second-act Monologue, the interview 

with Shuisky and Boris’ hallucination in 
front of the clock, the Farewell, 

Death. Such a set of highlights may be 


something of 


and 


an aggravation for George 
London's admirers, who would certainly 
have liked a complete ‘“Boris’’ with their 
man as the star. There is room for such a 
recording, as this masterpiece has yet to 
And admirable as it 
still is, the Christoff-Dobrowen perform- 


appear on stereo. 
ance has certain questionable features. 
Chief among these is the fact that several 
of the principals—including Christoff him- 
self 
baritone rather than a bass, is less likely to 


double in various roles. London, a 


be tempted into this practice than Christoff. 
But 
London, who has won a strong following 


to come to the matter in hand. 


for his playing of the title role in recent 
English performances at the Metropolitan, 
here reverts to the original Russian text. 
his is not the first indication he has given 
that he likes to sing in that language. 
Partly, I think, because of this change- 
over, and partly because his interpretation 
has deepened and mellowed, this seems to 
“Boris” 
His conception is in the 


me the best performance I have 
heard from him. 
Chaliapin tradition, and in keeping with 
this he returns to the Rimsky-Korsakov 
edition. of the score. His voice has never 
sounded richer; his delivery has admirable 
dignity. And he is reproduced with finely 


realistic effect. Though this is essentially 
London’s show, his associates contribute 
P.L.M. 


effectively to it. 
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The promise 


of stereo 


is fulfilled 
with 


BER «a Bese Ee Ez 


amplifiers and preamplifiers 


Built to uncompromising standards 
for those who require better performance 


than that which is commonly available. 


EER < Bese Ee Ez 


25-14 BROADWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY, 6, NEW YORK. 
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Study for Library of Congress finds 


LENTRUSTAT 


best for cleaning records 


“Routine cleaning was accom- 
plished by using .. . prior to play- 
back or packaging; a sparingly 
applied detergent solution with an 
applicator of sheared acetate 
velvet fibres. ¥* 

‘‘Other systems of dust control, 
cleaning (such as spray on anti- 
static compounds, treated cloths, 
dampened synthetic sponges, and 
radioactive air ionization) were 
tried but did not prove as satis- 
factory.” 

*Lektrostat Record Cleaning Kit, 
Dexter Chemical Corp. 


Only $2.00 net at your high fidel- 
ity dealer's, or write to: 


DEATEA 


Chemical Corporation 
Consumer Prod. 
Division 





845 Edgewater Rd 
New York 59, N. Y. 








OFFENBACH: Under- 
world’; English highlights of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells 
June Bronhill 


“Orpheus in the 


Theatre Produc tion with 


Eurvdice), Kevin Miller 


Orpheus), Jon Weaving (Pluto), Suz 
inne Steele (Diana), Margaret Nisbett 
Cupid), Deidree Thurlow (Minerva), 
Milan Crofoot Stvx), Eric Shilling 
Jupiter Phe Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
conducted by Alexander Faris \ngel 
Stereo S-35903, $5.98 
SWHEN the changes are made with 
leverness and stvle, “Orpheus” can stand 
updating They are not here. Angel's 
cover photograph, taken from the same 
preduction that is preserved here, is 


probably the liveliest aspect of the release. 
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Nevertheless, Offenbach’s ingratiating 
score is given appreciative treatment, and 
it is good at last to have an “Orpheus”, in 
part at least, in English. 

Most of the updating begins and ends 
with the translation. Like the perform- 
ance itself, it is rather stilted and formal- 
ized, yet adequate. Although everything 
in humor and in music is quite correct, the 
British 
burlesque do not seem too fortunate here. 
The near-operatic 
treatment, but the satire does not. 


combination of restraint and 


score benetits from 


Outstanding in the too-straightforward 
cast is the Eurydice, June Bronhill, whose 
regular assignments at London's equival- 
ent of the Opéra-Comique include Zerbin- 
etta and Jandéek’s Vixen. The others are, 


without exception, highly competent 


vocalists; if only they had been able to 
wedge their respective tongues a bit more 
into their cheeks! 


firmly The orchestra 


performs commendably, and the stereo 
sound is spac ious 

One last complaint: “Orpheus” is such 
an inventive score that any “highlights” 
version must invariably omit someone's 
favorites. But, if space is limited, why 
must there be inclusion of both the Overture 
Can Can)? 


These repeat each other, and it would have 


and the Minuet and Galop (2.e., 


been nice to have at least a portion of the 


instead. 


M.B 


music of the love-bored Venus 
7 
POULENC:  Sextuor; 
Cheminée du Roi 
Divertiss 


MILHAUD: La 
René; FRANCAIX: 
ement for Obozg, Clarinet and 
Bassoon; Francis Poulenc (piano); The 
Philadelphia Woodwind Ensemble. 
Columbia ML-5613, $4.98, or 
MS-6213, $5.98 


Stereo 


SAN all-French woodwind program, each 
work for a different category (the Milhaud 
is for wind quintet, Poulenc’s becomes a 
sextet with addition of the piano, and the 
The 


and it is a major 


Frangaix is a trio). major com- 


position is by Poulenc 
success. 


This is tinseled, witty, and glit- 


tering music. The lyrical element is 


somewhat ‘‘low-down"’; the choreographic 
simulation is heated by jazz lights; the 
slower sections are expressive and remind 


one of late afternoon cocktail-time music. 
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Over all floats the spirit of carnival time. 
The Philadelphians display a vivid per- 
forming camera, and this may or may not 
be due to the fact that the 
keyboard. It theirs is a 


triple-A rendition with charming neatness 


Poulenc is at 
matters not; 
and tonal dispatch. 
Milhaud’s seven-movement opus ts non- 
narrative in form, though it has the feel- 
ings of the times it celebrates (the King ot 
this the 15th 
Milhaud’s 


The poetic moods and en- 


chamber piece lived in 


century in Aix-en-Provence 
birthplace). 
gaging rhythmic swing of these miniatures 
describe, in a general way, such things as a 
“Jousts on the Arc’ 
at Valabre”’, etc. 


formance by 


“Cortége”’, ’. “Hunting 
The enlightened per- 


Philadel- 


phians enriches Milhaud’s vocabulary 


the golden-toned 


Phe Frangaix which completes the bill is 
in the tonal-vet-not-throttled technique of 
This is music 


the neoclassi school. 


similar to an acrobat on a tightrope; he 
makes all the gestures of falling off, creates 
much excitement, but keeps everything in 
control. The Philadelphia group knows 
how to sway on Frangaix’s harmonic ropes. 
first-class en- 


A.C. 


\ charming release, with 
gineering. 


POWELL: Five Virginian Folk Songs, Op. 
34; Five Children’s 
John Li baritone 
Powell (piano). PS-109 


The John Powell Foundation, P.O. Box 


Traditional Songs. 


ingstaff, and John 


available from 


395, Richmond 3, Virginia), $4.95, post- 


paid. 
AONCE well-known as a pianist (he 
studied with Leschetizky), John Powell 
now enjoys the honors of being a kind of 
composer-laureate in Virginia. The first 


work to win him conspicuous success was his 
Rapsodie Négre, commissioned by Modest 
\ltschuler in 1917, and introduced by that 
conductor and his Russian Symphony 
Orchestra with the composer at the piano. 
\nd once available on American Record- 
\RS-20.—Ed.| When Walter 
Damrosch took the New York Symphony 


to Europe in 1920, Powell went along to 


Society 


play this piece, which was representative of 
the best work of American composers at 
the time. These facts are related to the 


October, 1961 


present recording, for they show that from 
the beginning of his creative career Powell 
has taken his inspiration from the strains 
of folk 


country. 


music he has found in his own 

In a foreword to the set of Virginian folk 
songs recorded here, Mr. Powell ruminates 
on the effectiveness of unaccompanied folk 
singing, stating that he always feels him- 
self moved by the melodies and their texts 
and can listen fascinated through count- 
less repetitions by uncultured voices, un- 
aided by harmonic background of any kind. 
His own treatment of the melodies is very 
tells the 
stories in the lengthy ballads, the pianist 


different, for while the singer 


SUPREME 
SATISFACTION 


that's the feeling—when you set the V-GUARD 
stylus in the groove of your favorite record — con- 
fidently you relax and enjoy music with the knowl- 
edge your record will fare best of all beneath the 
V-GUARD -— that you are listening to music quality 
considered the best by the people who record and 
manufacture the records you buy. 
Only the STANTON Stereo Fluxvalve* has the easily 
replaceable V-GUARD stylus. 
Patent No. 2,917,590 

SERIES: 380-—381-—198-—199 

from $29.85 

Send for your complimentary copy of Tech-Specs — 
a handy guide for planning a stereo high fidelity 
system... write Dept. S-101 


*Covered under U.S 
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his brings the 
folk 
them firmly as characteristic 
ft John Powell 


too, that the so-called tive 


rhapsodize s elaborately 


long wav from music, but 


SOnYs a 
establishes 
It is characteristic, 
folk songs are 
The tirst, Bonnie Wee Thing, 
is a Scotch melody 


1 
works ¢ 


ictually six 
with words by Burns, 


placed at the very beginning as a ‘‘Dedi- 


cation The tive songs them- 
Pretty Sally, Th 
The Deaf Woman's Courtship, At the Foot of 
Yonders Mountain and The Rich Old Lady 
Each of them tells 


selves are Two Brothers, 


i storv of considerable 


length. They are topped off by the five 


brief children’s songs. John Langstaff is a 


“composer's singer” He must be very 


satisfactory to work with because he its 


I have a 


GERSHWIN 


musical, intelligent, and modest. 





GERSHWIN 


A 
George Gershwin in a historic piano 
recital including “Rhapsody in 
Blue’, brought to you with a sense 





of living presence by: 
DISTINGUISHED 
RECORDINGS, INC. 


















that Mr 

pleased with the recording. 
2 

RAMEAU: Le Rappel des oiseaux (P, 6); 


must be well 


P.L.M 


feeling Powell 


Vusette en rondeau (P, 10); Les Sau- 
vages (II, 14); La Poule (II, 12); 


L’Enharmonique (II, 15); L'Egyptienne 
II, 16 Les Niais de Sologne, avec 2 
doubles (P, 14); Les Cyclopes (P, 22) 
Les Trois mains (II, 4); 

r, #2 Gavotte in A 
doubles (II, 7 
(E, 2); tes 


Villageotse r 


Tambourin 
minor, avec 6 
Prelude in A minor 
Tourbillons (P, 11); La 
12); Anton Heiller 
harpsichord Vanguard/ Bach Guild 
BG-614, $4.98 (mono only 
AONCE upon a time we had all of Ra- 
meau’s harpsichord pieces on records, in no 
less than two complete traversals. On 
three discs from Westminster (WN-3303, 
r XWN-18124/6 
cellently by 


( 


they were played ex- 
And 


previously there was the classic recording 


Robert Veyron-Lacroix. 


by Ruggero Gerlin, itself a part of the 
great Oiseau-Lyre set of Rameau's com- 
(specifically, the 
five, OL-50080-84). 


single record 


plete 'nstrumental musi 
first three records of 
In addition, there was a 
Marcelle Charbonnier, released 
LC-3185). But 


ill three of these releases are, 


featuring 
in this country by Epi 
alas, out of 
print now. The present record is thus now 
our only substantial program of these re- 
markable pieces by this remarkable com- 
selection is a random 


poser rhe one, 


drawn from all of the composer's keyboard 
the Premier Livre de pieces de 
1706), the Puiéces de claiegin 
1724), and the Nouvelle Suite de piece s de 
ou Second Livre (c. 1730). (Using 
symbols “I”, “P” 


“TL, [T have indicated in the listing above 


pul lications: 
avecin 


cla cin, 


¥ 


the respective and 
which of the three collections each piece 
here is drawn from, and its number there- 
in It offers, in general, some of the best 
known and most 


agreeable of Rameau's 


essays in this medium, ranging through ; 


variety of moods up to the grandeur of the 


Gavotte avec 6 double which I have long 


regarded as one of the greatest com- 


positions for the harpsichord by anybody. 
That Heiller is < 
the harpsichord is no news. 


ilso a master of its French literature is less 


1 ace omplished master ol 
That he is 
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evident. Lacking the feeling for delicacy 


and elegance which the French performers 


conveyed as if by instinct, he often re- 


places it with a towards 


which runs counter to the style. 


compulsion 
rigidity 
\s a 


terest as performances than as interpreta- 


result, his readings are more of in- 


tions: but if one accepts this handicap 
there is still much of value to be found 
Billed as Vol. I of a series called 
“The Virtuoso Harpsichord”, 


here. 
this disc is 
slated to be succeeded by one devoted to 


Heiller’s Couperin. It should be an in- 


teresting series. This record is released 


] 


only in monophonic form. Its sound is 


excellent: clear, well-rounded, 


ind satis- 

ig J.W.B. 
s 

“L’Enfant et 


vi 


RAVEL: les 
Francoise Ogeas, Jeanine Collard, Jeanne 
Berbié, Svylvaine Gilma, Colette Herzog, 
Heinz Rehfuss, Camille Maurane, Michel 
Sénéchal; Choir, Boys Choir, and Or- 
chestra of the French Radio-Television 
Network Maazel. 
Deutsche Grammophon 18675, $5.98, or 
Stereo 138 675, $6.98. 

SUNIQUE. in 


th 
thie 


Sortiléges 


conducted by Lorin 


the history of musical 
iter is this ideal marriage of words by 
Ravel which trans- 
childhood 
something terribly exciting and important 


by letting 


Colette and music by 


forms ordinary 


events into 


an audience experience these 


happenings through the child’s’ eyes. 
lrascibility, petulance, destructiveness, 
fantasy, fear, and finally pity—all these 


ys, all part of a child’s makeup and his 


vrowing awareness of the world about 


re woven through this remarkable 
position to produce an arresting and 
d tapestry of child life. 

\larvel though “L’Enfant”’ may be, it is 
still litthke known to the broad musical 
public and probably will remain that way. 
are several reasons for its lack of 
osure. Firstly, it is difficult to stage. 
It has been tried as a puppet opera, as a 
et with singers in the pit 
} 


Perhaps it 
it to be filmed, for what is one to do 
Wedgwood 
ks that come to life, or 


Secondly 


th armchairs, mugs, and 


animals and 


ts that sing? , it is French 


French—and makes its maximal 
t only with French vocal and _ in- 
her, 1961 
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strumental executants It translates 


poorly, and its orchestral sonorities are 


carefully calculated that 


the 
are only produced by French players. 
“L’Enfant” is 


phonograph opera. 


for sounds 


Obviously, the ideal 
You listen to a French 
performance and imagine the rest. 

The recording at 
had of 


hand is the third we 
work the 


The earliest version, with Ernest 


have the and first in 
stereo. 
Bour presiding, was briefly available on a 
Columbia LP and is now unavailable. It is 
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still the best performance of all. The 
second came from London with Ansermet 
directing. It is stylish, a bit dull at the 
beginning, but quite effective in the second 
scene when the action moves out of doors. 
he one at hand is a magnificent recording, 
streets ahead of its earlier rivals. The 
performance, though quite touching in the 
most emotional episodes, needs tightening; 
its movement ts slack from time to time 
Che cast, like London's, does not approxi- 
mate the brilliance in depth one heard 
from the entire vocal troupe that made the 
initial recording, but there are a few out- 
standing contributions. One, in particular, 
is Svlvaine Gilma, who gives us the most 
moving Princess episode we have yet had 

The London and Deutsche Grammo- 
phon issues make a choice difficult; but, I 


suppose, there will be no resisting the 


beaut, and clarity ol LDGG's stereo 

recording Still, one would like to see the 

Bour performance issued as one of Angel's 

“Great Recordings of the Century”. It is 

certainly all of that c..3:5. 
es 


SCHUBERT: Deutsche Messe Kyrie 
: Regina; Regensburger Domspat- 
x nd Cathedral Choir; Members of 
Radio Symphony Orchestra; 
nz Lehrendorfer (organ); conducted 
by Theobald Schrems. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 18676, $5.98, or Stereo 138 676, 
$6.98 
SYTHE German Mass, begun in late 1826 
and published in 1827, was one of Schu- 
bert’s last sacred works It is set to texts 
of Johann Phillip Neumann, each of its 
movements corresponding to a section of 
the Catholic Mass. Maurice J. E. Brown, 
in his fine Schubert biography (St. Mar- 
tin’s Press), tells us that the publication 
was anonvmous—neither Schubert nor 
Neumann was credited—though “natural- 
ly not without their permission Phe 
reason why this slight and not unsentt- 


mental work has occupied so much space is 


that it became immediately, and has re- 
mained to this day in Vienna, very popular 
and greatly loved by the people. There 
are several arrangements to be had besides 
Schubert’s own, and the first ‘number’, 
which begins Wohin soll ich mich wenden?, 
is known and sung by many Viennese who 
have not the least idea that it is by Schu- 
bert, but who know it in numerous ver- 
sions as a popular piece of church music.”’ 
\s might be suspected from what Brown 
tells us, the music is surprisingly simple for 
a work of the mature Schubert, but we are 
given to understand the intention was for 
the congregation to join with the choir in 
singing it. The various movements, in- 
deed, are little more than hymns, and as 
each has numerous stanzas it is not im- 
possible that the casual listener will find 
the Mass rather long. In an effort to fore- 
stall such reactions, some variety has been 
introduced by way of stereophonic sound, 
the effect being somewhat like congre- 
gational singing 
The two additional pieces have in- 
terest, espec ially the Kyrie, for it is the 
work of a sixteen-year-old boy. There is 
more imagination in it, I'm afraid, than in 
the Deutsche Messe—in fact with all its 
brevity it is a work of striking power. The 
Salve Regina is a gentler piece, written 
some three vears later. P.L.M 
SCHUTZ: “Geistliche Chormusik” : Tréstet, 
trostet mein Volk; Herslich Lieb; ‘Kleine 
getstliche Konzerte’: Bringt her dem 
Herren; Fiirchte dich nicht; O stisser, o 
freundlicher; O lieber Herr Gott; Habe 
deine Lust; M. FRANCK: “Geistliche 
Gesdng und Melodeyen”: Du bist aller 
Dinge schon; Veine Schwester, liebe 
Braut; Ich sucht des Nachts in meinem 
Bette; ‘‘Deutsche Weltliche Gesing und 
Tantze’’: Seven dances; New York Pro 
Musica conducted by Noah Greenberg. 
Decca Stereo DL-79412, $5.98. 
S)THE masterful music of Schiitz finds 


D I 4 C U R I Oo offers you the finest specialized record service in 
Europe. English, French, German, Spanish, Italian 
and Scandinavian LPs shipped to you direct at tax-free export prices. Call on us when in 


London, or write to us at 9 Shepherd Street, Mayfair, London W. 1, England. American 
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Melchior 


impassioned settings of 


worthy here in 
Franck’s 
from The Song of Solomon and in his charm- 
The New York 
Pro Musica proves, as always, that it has 


companions 


texts 
ing instrumental dances. 


full command over this older style and the 
technical equipment to make that style 
come alive. Highlights are the vivacious 
playing of the instrumentalists and the 
warm, expressive singing of tenor Charles 
Bressler, whose lovely voice seems to take 
Weak spots 
are the customary lack of balance in the 


quite naturally to recording. 


quality of the singers and an over-pro 
pulsive rhythmic approach that at times 
prevents the music from making its points. 
—J.B. 

* 

SCHUMANN: 
(piano). 

10’). 


releases in the same series may be ob- 


Weiss 


Europdischer Phonoklub 3231 


Carnaval; Piero 


Information on this and other 


tained by writing to the Europdischer 
Phonoklub at Silberburgstrasse 150, 


Stuttgart W., Germany. 


AYOUNG American artists will not only 
perform anywhere, they'll record anywhere 
in order to practice their art and make it 
better known. Among this crew of 
peripatetics is the New York pianist Piero 
Weiss, whose work on the basis of this 
Phonoklub record deserves greater circu- 
lation. He is heard in a fearsomely dif- 
ficult but rewarding (and revealing) work 
that is one of the very touchstones of the 
romantic keyboard artist’s skill. One could 
hardly say Weiss emerges from this test 
unscathed. He gives us plentiful detail, 
but too often he is over careful and his 
playing sometimes emerges with a certain 
stiffness that is far from the feeling of 
spontaneity required. - The firm stride in 
Valse noble and Promenade is missing, the 
beginning of Florestan 


wants a greater 


degree of urgency; and there is a lack of 
dash in this Coquette (who surely practices 
her wiles in a heavy fashion), in Estrella, 
and in Reconnaissance, which should be 


more brilliant. 

On the other hand anyone who can, as 
Weiss does, offer such a sparkling Valse 
ulemande, at least the Pantalon, and sucha 
rousing Davidsbiindler March, and who can 
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de Falla 


Three Cornered Hat (complete) 
with JEAN MADEIRA, mezzo soprano 


PL 11920, Stereo STPL 511920 























Ravel Bolero 

Charbrier Espana 

Dukas Sorcerer's Apprentice 

Debussy Prelude to Afternoon of a Faun 
PL 11850, Stereo STPL 511850 








Tchaikovsky 
Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty Suites 
PL 11770, Stereo STPL 511770 
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disclose the inward qualities of Eusebius, 
surely has uncommon gifts. Let us hope 


that we get further opportunities  t 


sample them a 8 
* 

SCHUMANN: Der Kontraband iste ; Zigeu- 
nerliedchen Vr 1, 2; Tief im Herzen 
trag’ ich Pein; Melancholie; Sehnsucht; 
Gestdandnis; O w'le Lieblich ist’ das 
Vddchen; Weh, vle cornig ist das 


Vidchen: Der Hidalgo; Romance; 


Widmune; Der Nussbaum; Lieder aus 
dem Schenkenbuch im Divan, Nr. 1, 2; 
Die Letoshlume; Aus den Hebrdischen 
Gesdngen; Zum Schluss; Aetn schoner 


Stern; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (bari- 
tone) and Jérg Demus (piano Deut- 
sche Grammophon 18655, $5.98, or 
Stereo 138 655, $6.98 
SYTHE songs on the first side are all set to 
texts of Geibel from the Spanisches 
Liederbuch, though they are in no sense a 
cvcle They were neither composed nor 


publishe d toge ther The second side is it 


selection from Veyrthe n, with Metin schéner 
Stern added as a kind of encore The 
Spa ish songs have a special interest for 
the Wolf enthusiast, as here are some fore- 
r ners © the familiar masterpieces, at 
least one of them set toa Wolf text. There 
ire some delightful touches in them The 
two little companion songs—the voung and 
eager O wie lieblich ist das Madchen and the 
doleful Weh, wie zornig ist das Midchen 

deserve to be heard more Velancholie 
ind Sehnsucht are better known but bv no 
means hackneved. Fischer-Dieskau has a 
wonderful time in the infectiously nervous 
Der Kontrabandist 


Romanze with great suavityv, if not with 


and he sings the lovely 


quite the charm of the well remembered 
Schlusnus re ording He overshoots a bit 
in Der Hidalgo, though he makes his hero 
properly proud, and with Demus he makes 
a tine effect with the Spanish rhythm. A 
high spot ol the second side is Der Nuss- 
haum, a song not usually associated with 
the baritone voice. But this is one bari- 
tone who can give such a song the simplicity 
it needs The two Divan songs have fine 
lusty humor His Lotoshlume is more 
plastic in performance than I have often 
heard it, with beautiful shading in the 


passage about the moon. Zum Schluss and 
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Vein schoner Stern call up memories of 
Elena Gerhardt and Povla Frijsh. If 
Fischer-Dieskau does not efface these 
memories he sings the songs beautifully in 
his own way. Demus, a sensitive Schu- 
mannite, is in fine form, but he might have 
been recorded with more fullness. —P.L.M. 
* 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Songs—Don Juan's 
Serenade, Op. 38, No. 1; The mild stars 
shone for us, Op. 60, No. 12; Child's 
Song, Op. 54, No. 16; Night, Op. 60, No. 
9; Cradle Song, Op. 16, No. 1; Night, 
Op. 73, No. 2; Do not ask, Op. 57, No. 3; 
They kept on saying ‘Fool’, Op. 25, No 
6; To Sleep, Op. 27, No. 1; Disappoint- 
ment, Op. 65, No. 2; The Canary, Op. 
25, No. 4; None but the lonely heart, Op. 
6, No. 6; Again, as before, alone, Op. 
73, No. 6; A Legend, Op. 54, No. 5; 
Boris Christoff (bass), Alexandre La- 
binsky piano), Gaston Marchésini 
cello Capitol Stereo SG-7236, $5.98 
(45 mins. 

SMORE than half of these Tchaikovsky 

songs are of a melancholy cast, and three 

of them are made even more so by the 

addition of a cello obbligato: The mild 

stars shone for us, Night (the one from Op. 

73), and the early and popular None but 

the lonely heart. None of these obbligatos 

is indicated by Tchaikovsky, but (1) they 
are tastefully employed, strictly within the 

melodic framework, (2) they make a 

particularly beautiful stereo effect in the 

elegiac or nocturnal vein, and (3) their 

“baritone” register sets the dark Christof 

tone in even darker relief than the piano 

alone can do. 

The above-mentioned Night is an ex- 
ceptionally tine song, as is the last of this 
Op. 73 set, Again, as before, alone (the song 
transcribed by Stokowski as Solitude). 
Phese six from Tchaikovsky's last year, all 
to texts by D. M. Rathaus, are regarded by 
the biographer Alschwang as a true song- 
cycle, and as a veritable pendant to the 
Symphonie Pathétique. Despite the flood 
of Tchaikovsky song recordings from the 
U.S.S.R., however (of which only the 
collection on Colosseum 10400/1, a very 
tinny dubbing, is currently available here), 
this opus has not been recorded integrally. 
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have the Sixteen Songs for Children, 
Op. 54, for example, of which only the 
celebrated Legend (Christ in his garden) is 


repeated here—with moving dignity 
along with one other. It is understandable 
that Christoff and British E. M.1. were 


wary of offering such an extensive repre- 
sentation of Tchaikovsky as they previous- 
ly did of 


3575-D), 


Mussorgsky (in Angel album 


that set having been roundly 
criticized for having so many diverse songs 
exclusively and forcibly accommodated to 
the bass voice. At least they have tried to 
present this new, manfest sampling in an 
irtistic manner—an attempt partly frus- 
trated by Capitol’s U.S. release. For unlike 
the E.M.I. brochure provided in England, 
theirs omits the Russian texts so indis- 
pensable, as an adjunct to the translations, 
in exploring the true lyric sense of the 
songs. 

twelve 
Don 


feeling it’s a 


\ccompanist omits 


Labinsky 


bars from the final ritornello of 
Juan's Serenade, evidently 
pretty silly tune. It is, but for a dramatic 


purpose. Across its vacuous frivolity 
slashes the fiery exhortation of Tolstoy's 
Don, delivered with enormous gusto by 
Christoff. 


Huneker edition does as thorough a job of 


(The English translator in the 


debagging this song as you are likely to 
Se Note Christoff’s especially beautiful 


CHARLES MILGRIM 


sare fh ecconse 


The komantic Music 


of Spain >, 


sotto voce high A flat, in the reference to 
oblivion at the end of The mild stars. And 
those who own the Colosseum set might 
compare the ineffably plaintive tenor tones 
of Koslovsky in Disappointment (the open- 
ing of which bears a striking resemblance to 
lhe 


ritornello-paring returns periodically, but 


the Mahler dirge Der Tambursg' sell). 


with a more positive function in the drink- 
ing song They kept on saying ‘‘Fool’’, where 
Christoff chooses for once to have the last 
word himself, extending his cadence and 
inserting a final shout @ Ja Varlaam. He 
droll falsetto F 
and these liberties, at 


also inserts a two lines 


earlier least, are 


legitimized by both performers’ scrupulous 


adherence to the poetic and musical 

spirit. J.D. 
a 

VERDI: ‘Un Ballo in Maschera”; Gianni 

Poggi (Riccardo), Ettore Bastianini 

(Renato), Antonietta Stella (Amelia), 

Adriana Lazzarini (Ulrica), Giuliana 


Tavolaccini (Oscar); La Scala Chorus 


and Orchestra conducted by Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni. Deutsche Grammophon set 
LPM-18680/82, six sides, $17.98. 


Nelli, et al RCA Victor LM-6112 
Callas, et al Angel 3557-( 
ATHIS superb recording (also available in 
stereo, but only the mono was submitted 
for review) effective 


conveys an per- 


formance for the most part with outstand- 


A young American pianist performing 
the beguiling music of Spain in one of 
the most highly praised albums of the 
year. 


Press Commentary 


Milgrim has made a specialty of this music and 
he plays it with obvious affection. The perform- 


ances have color and rhythmic vitality. 


CHARLES 


Wilqriny 


VWono—9058 Stereo—9058S 


Spirit, sentiment, zest 
fying measure. 


Milgrim does all the music to a turn. 
most sensitive account of the beautiful ‘‘Maiden 
and the Nightingale’’. 
positions are delivered crisply, with gaicty and 
gusto. 


Tue New Yorxk Times 


all are present in grati- 
SaturDay Review 


He gives a 
The more extrovert com- 


Hicu Fipe.itry 


FREE: Send for the latest full color Kapp catalog and record guide. 
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ing dramatic singing from  Bastianini. 
Never before in his recording career has 
this artist tackled so difficult an assign- 
ment with such artistic success. Bastianini 
gives us a proud, passionate, and alto- 
gether appealing Renato. From the young 
soprano Tavolaccini comes the most 
persuasive Oscar this listener has en- 
counted in two decades. Her voice is 
solid, compact, and quite flexible; and she 
reveals a degree of mastery in portraiture 
decidedly uncommon in singers of her age. 
Lazzarini makes a sinister and recognizably 
human Ulrica, and her musical resource ts 
such that she dominates every number in 
which she participates. Stella, in her best 


vocal estate, presents a shadowy char- 


acterization; but, here and there, she 
does score a point that is pertinent to the 
dramatic situation. What is news is that 


her voice seems to have regained the 
warmth and security it had at the outset 
\lthe igh 


Poggi has shown, for him, unusual musical 


of her international career. 


care in his preparation of Riccardo, he 
communicates little understanding of the 
The absence of brilliance at the 


character 


top of his voice and his scooping phrases 


are other deterents that combine to make 
Poggi the chief weakness in this cast 
Curiously uneven is Gavazzent’s con- 
ducting, which has color and alacrity in the 


most dramatic pages of the score, e.g., the 
laughing ensemble which closes the second 
act and the drawing-of-lots episode Else- 
where, however, it is often slack and some 


of the tempi are unbecomingly deliberate. 


Another superior ‘‘Dutchman’ 


WAGNER: “The Flying Dutchman”; 
George London (The Dutchman), Leo- 
nie Rvsanek Senta Giorgio Tozzi 

Daland), Karl Liebl (Erik 


Lewis (The Steersman), Rosalind Elias 


Richard 


Mary Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Roval Opera House, Covent Garden, 
conducted — by Antal Dorati. RCA 
Victor Stereo LSC-6156, $17.94. 

\ngel’s “Dutchman” was reviewed in 


the April issue by Herbert Glass. ) 
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The ‘‘Ballo” situation on records is this: 
the wonderful Toscanini performance on 
Victor is unique, despite some vocal short 
comings; the Angel is worth owning for 
the contributions of Callas and Gobbi; the 
DGG issue is much the finest recording of 
the group with three fine characterizations 
If you can’t own all three, you've got 
problems. —Cj.L 
. 

VIVALDI: The Four Seasons; Virtuosi di 
Roma conducted by Renato Fasano 
Angel Stereo S-35877, $5.98. 

SAT last, Angel has released the incom- 

parable Virtuosi di Roma performance on a 

single disc. Previously, it was available 

only as part of the collection of twelve 
violin concertos entitled J/ Ciment 
dell’'Armonica e dell’ Invenzione, on which 

“The Four Seasons” (Le Quattro Stagiont) 

are the first four concertos. In the true 

character of the florid Italian baroque, this 
is indeed one of the most sumptuous sound- 
ing ‘‘Seasons” on records. It is enticing 
from every aspect, particularly warmth, 
spirit, and technical purity. Fasano con- 
ducts with complete authority and deep 
feeling. The music flows with ease and 
elegance, following to perfection the 
thoughts expressed in the sonnets which 

Vivaldi has chosen to preface each work 
lranslations of these poems are happily 

provided on the record jacket.) As for the 

recorded sound, it is unbelievably brilliant 
and full-blooded. On all counts, this 
recording is up to the highest standards of 


Angel. DAK 


, 


By GUNTER KOSSODO 


WONDER sometimes how this opera 

would be performed had Wagner 
stopped writing at this point. Many of 
today’s performers take the Wagnerian 
style so much for granted that even in his 
early works, such as “The Flying Dutch- 
man", they seem to anticipate his later 
music dramas. From a purely musical 
point of view, this score with its recitativos, 
arias and cadenzas is as close to the ro- 


mantic style of Weber's ‘‘Freischiitz”’ as it 
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is to Wagner’s later works. But what 
makes both of these conceptions valid, 
that is, the “Dutchman” as a romantic 
opera or as a Wagnerian music drama, is 
the unusual importance of the orchestra, 
the use of leitmotifs, and especially the 
fact that here Wagner, the librettist, has 
already reached the goal Wagner, the com- 
poser, is still struggling for. 
Indeed, the two main figures in this opera 
will always come back under one form or 
The 


who 


inother in Wagner’s entire work. 


tragic character of the ‘“Dutchman”’, 
has to pay for his egocentric pride and 
craving for the impossible with eternal 
longing, is as closelv related to Tannhauser, 
Wotan, Tristan, Amfortas, and Kundry as 
the self-sacrificing Senta is to Elisabeth, 
Parsifal. I this 


Briinnhilde, and make 


point to show that we deal here with a 
drama of ideas, rather than with a drama 
of action, and that therefore the right 


emphasis on the word is as much a part of 
the score as the dotted quarter-note or the 
chord of diminished seventh. 

Keeping this in mind, let us take a look 
at the new Victor set, but as “better is the 
worst enemy of good”, we will have to com- 
pare it to the excellent Angel recording 
What strikes 


me first in making the comparison is the 


featuring Fischer-Dieskau. 
difference of recording technique. In these 
days where stereo is king, the tone en- 
gineer has become all-important and still 
more so in opera. The sound quality in- 
fluences the work like the right settings 


lighting, and stage direction in the 
theater. Victor’s sound is big and wide- 
spread. Contrary to Wagner’s concept, 


which he realized in Bayreuth, the or- 
chestra is in the foreground and highly 
emphasized. 
audible: the 


splashing 


Every stage effect is clearly 


anchor of the ghost ship 


into the water and even the 
humming of the spinning wheels in the 
second act. The 
i different plane and give the effect of 


resounding from a huge, empty hall. All 


voices seem to come from 


this produces a dark and gruesome atmos- 
The 


spectacular; 


phere. Angel recording is less 
the sound is very good but 
conservative and most of the time balanced 


And if the 
forget the 


to the benefit of the singer. 


Victor set will never let us 
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stage, Angel gives us a vivid concert per- 
formance. 

Both companies have ass2mbled an im- 
pressive cast, with Victor’s Rysanek being 
the better Senta 
Dieskau the better Dutchman. 


and Angel's Fischer- 
Rysanek’s 
superiority over Schech could hardly be 
disputed. Hers is the more beautiful voice 
and, most important of all, she is a spon- 
taneous artist who gives Senta dignity and 
the ecstatic enthusiasm which makes her 
character fully believable. This is in every 
respect the best recording she has made so 
far. Both Dutchmen are excellent, even if 
I prefer Fischer-Dieskau. George London 
is one of the great singing actors of the day 
and his forceful, dark voice is impressive 
here. Maybe it is too uniformly dark and 
lacks the different shadings which Wagner 
has written into this complex part. Due to 
sing London 


sounds always grim, even when he meets 


his reluctance to piano, 
Senta and should feel a ray of hope for 
salvation. Fischer-Dieskau is basically a 
lyric baritone, so that he is not predes- 
tined for the part; but he is a more refined 
singer, with blameless diction and com- 


And 


while London stresses exclusively the grim 


plete control of his vocal means. 


and lugubrious side of the character, 


Fischer-Dieskau shows us its mystic as- 
pects, too. 

Tozzi and Frick both do well with their 
as Daland. 


derlich are fine 


assignment Lewis and Wun- 


steersmen Angel's 
Schock sings Erik with glowing tone, like a 
great tenor. Liebl is a fine musician who 
knows and feels the value of every word he 
sings. Even if he cannot compete with 
Schock’s lush tone, he has nevertheless a 
pleasant voice which he handles well. 
Regarding the conductors Dorati, helped 
by the 


sound he gets from Victor, has no trouble 


better orchestra and the kind of 


shaping the work into a symphonic unity 
which is in the best tradition of the Wag- 
On the other hand, 
Konwitschny gives us the more spirited 


nerian music drama. 


performance of Wagner’s youthful roman- 
tic opera. 

All told, we should be grateful to have 
two superior recordings of this work and a 
preference for one set or the other can only 
be a matter of personal taste. 
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By LARRY ZIDE 


Blaupunkt Frankfurt Transistor Deluxe Car Radio 


USIC. listening conditions in an 

M automobile are quite different from 
those in the average liv ing room. For one 
thing the noise level, from the motor, the 
road, and body squeaks is muc h high T. 
Even a Rolls-Royce is alleged to have a 
noisy clock rhis noise tends to mask the 
extreme high-frequency content of music 
is well as requiring higher volume output 
to overcome the rumble of the car. An- 
other difficulty with mobile reception is the 
inherent size limitation of equipment de- 
signed for automobile use. Twelve-inch, 
infinite baffle enclosures just will not go 
under the dashboard 

With these limitations as a starter it 
would seem that there is little justification 
for an FM receiver in the car. Con- 
siderable experimentation with this new 
Blaupunkt (distributed by the Robert 
Bosch Corp. in Long Island City, N.Y. 
has convinced me that such is most cer- 
tainly mot the case. I can say that I now 
do virtually all my car radio listening on 
the FM bands rather than on AM. 

\M transmission as received in a car 
must be sharply limited in frequency 
response so that the severe static-noise 
problems of mobile reception are elimi- 
nated. Also, all AM car radio listeners are 
ilready aware of this medium’s tendency 


le in and out in relation to the signal 


to tae 


strength Driving under a culvert will 


cause a momentary loss of volume. I have 
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found reliable AM reception almost im- 
possible in the canyons of Manhattan. 

An FM car radio can overcome both 
these problems. Frequency response is as 
wide as is usable under mobile conditions 
Since many New York stations simulcast 
over AM and FM I was able instantly to 
switch the Blaupunkt from the AM to 
FM band of the same programs. Let me 
state that I would consider the AM section 
of the Blaupunkt as fine as I have ever 
heard in a car radio. Yet on A-B com- 
parison the FM signal was always wider in 
frequency range, noticeable even when my 
car was moving. (I drive a Renault 
Dauphine, which is somewhat noisier than 
most of the American cars.) There was 
one other difference when I switched. The 
same program reproduced on the FM band 
was much cleaner and clearer-sounding. 
In other words, distortion was obviously 
lower on FM. 

The quickest way to become a firm 
advocate of mobile FM is to take a drive 
on a modern clover-leaved highway. As 
you pass through underpasses, small 
tunnels and the like you become aware 
that, unlike AM, there is no change in 
volume as you roll on. Driving through a 
tunnel that lies on the bed of the East 
River, however, caused the signal of the 
station to disappear into background hiss 
about one-third of the way down. The 
station reappeared at about the cor- 
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But 


\M transmission would be lost immediate- 


responding point at the other end. 


ly on entry. 

FM is of course limited in range. On 
my Blaupunkt, an exceptionally sensitive 
tuner, the effective range was about thirty 
to forty miles from the station. Beyond 
about twenty-five miles occasional back- 
ground sputtering of interchannel noise 
can be heard. In my judgment, this oc- 
casional noise is still far less irritating than 
the static of AM. 


stallation problems for mobile FM sets. 


There are special in- 


My Dauphine required noise suppressors 
on all spark plugs, the coil, and voltage 
regulator. Installation expenses in addi- 
tion to the initial cost (the “Frankfurt” is 
priced at $180) are apt to be high. 
Because the installation in my car re- 
quires a small oval speaker in a metal case 
not much bigger than it, [ put a con- 
ventional bookshelf speaker into the car for 
a few days, just to see what the Blaupunkt 
really could do. The amplifier section of 
the receiver is a push-pull pair of transistors 
that will deliver over five watts of clean 
power to the speaker. Given a good 
speaker system the radio proved itself to 
It is one of 


of that 


be an outstanding performer. 
the few mobile receivers I know 
has any right to the claim of “high 
fidelity”. 

The set is equipped with a switch and 


While I 


cannot imagine the need for such a device 


input jack for a record player. 


in a car, the same connections can also be 
used for a tape recorder input, for which 
some justification can be claimed in a 
car, I suppose. 

Other controls include a tone control, on- 
Five but- 
tons are provided to be preset for AM-FM 
or Marine Band stations. 


off switch, and manual tuning. 


In conclusion, about the only argument 
that FM in 
general and the Blaupunkt “Frankfurt” in 
While this is a 


powerful argument it must be said that the 


could be mustered against 
particular is its high cost. 


Blaupunkt unit is of a quality that is worth 
its price when compared to the usual run 
of radios put in cars, and that the added 
advantages of mobile FM make the extra 
expense a small price to pay for the extra 
enjoyment. 
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Scott Booklet 


shows how to choose the best 
Stereo System for your home 





Why not get all the answers before you invest 
in a music system. This new 20-page Scott booklet 
tells all about the differences between components 
and packaged sets, helps you make the right 
decision before you spend your money. Send for 
your free copy of Scott's ‘Guide to Custom Stereo’ 
today 


@ Shows how Scott component stereo gives you more 
enjoyment from records and FM how the best will cost 
you less in the longrun. © Dozens of ideas for installing 
stereo components in your home. @ Sections on ‘‘What 
Is Stereo,” ‘‘How to Choose a Tuner and an Amplifier,’ 
‘*Technical Specifications and How to Read Them," ‘‘New 
FM Multiplex Stereo,” ‘‘Kit Building.” ©@ Full page 
photographs . . . some in color showing professional 
installations you can adapt to your home. @ Complete 
catalog of H. H. Scott professional stereo components, kits 
and speakers 


Send now for FREE copy! 
ae = @ = (Os ish 


H. H. SCOTT, INC. 111 Powdermill Road, Maynard, Mass 
Dept. 020-10 
Rush me your 





colorful free “Guide to Custom 








Stereo.” Also include a list of franchised Scott 
dealers in my area. 
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Address 

Cite __. Zone______ State. 


Export: Morhan Exporting Corp., 458 Broadway, N.Y.C 
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**‘Lucerne”’ Transistor 
Portable Record Player 


HE VALUE of a truly portable 
record player, independent of power 
lines, is obvious. Yet such a unit, at anvy- 


thing approaching a reasonable price, is 


not easy to tind. Several attempts at 
batt 


ry-operated record players that have 
come to my attention in the past have 
ended in dismal failure, partly because of 
poor motor speed regulation and very 
short battery life. Therefore, when I was 
called by the publicity representative of 
Transistor Sound Laboratories (Corona, 
N. Y.) and asked to review its new port- 
ible, | doubted whether the project would 
be worth spending time on. It is with some 
surprise, then, that I can report that the 
“Lucerne”, as this attractive newcomer is 
illed, is indeed a quality unit, worthy of 
serious attention from the wandering 
music lover 

\s I mentioned, a principal difficulty 
with battery units is speed accuracy and 
stabilit The ‘“‘Lucerne’s"’ motor is one 
more example of Swiss craftsmanship. It 
is powered by four standard flashlight D 
batteries These, when fresh, provide 6 
volts of power The motor has been de- 
signed to operate properly over a range of 


tto 12 volts. Since the motor draws little 
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power it takes some time for the batteries 
to drop to below the minimum 4 volts. 
Just how long is dependent on several 
factors. On an average I would estimate 
approximately 100 hours of life from a set. 
The four-transistor amplifier also requires 
four separate D batteries. Because the 
amplifier draws considerably less power 
than the motor, maximum battery life can 
be extended if the two sets are regularly 
exchanged, as with tire rotation on an 
automobile. 

Che cartridge supplied in my unit was a 
standard mono Ronette. It is equipped 
with dual sapphire styli, mounted in turn- 
over style for use with all sizes of records 
(The turntable is four-speed.) I would sug- 
gest that the microgroove stylus, at least, 
be replaced as soon as possible with a 
diamond. 

Over-all performance of the “Lucerne” 
Was quite impressive considering the size of 
the speaker (a small oval job). Bass, to be 
sure, is simply lacking, as is the extreme 
top end. But the impression received is of 
clean, easy-to-listen-to sound. Volume 
output was more than adequate for all 
purposes required of a small unit. Speed 
accuracy under load was exceptional for a 
battery-powered unit. It was within 1% 
of perfect for all of the power supply’s life. 
Flutter and wow were sufficiently low to go 
almost unnoticed even with piano record- 
ings. Allin all I would rate the ‘‘Lucerne” 
as good as or better than many portable 
\C-powered sets. At $69.50 it merits 
careful consideration when lightweight 
portability is paramount 

Since the set is battery-operated through- 
out it has an interesting side value. It is 
completely free from any shock hazard. 
This is of special value for any locations 
where the set is likely to be handled by 
small children 


Next month... 

The new Grado cartridges 

Phe Fairchild ‘‘Compander”’ 

The Jensen X-10 Speaker 

And in the following months... 

Tandberg Model 6 tape deck 
Miracord Studio H Changer 
Harman-Kardon A-300 Amplifier 
Stereosonics Phase Meter 
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The 1961 High Fidelity Music Show 


HEN the FCC decided to give the 

\ \ go-ahead to FM-multiplexed 
stereo, the stampede for new adapters and 
tuners began almost before the officia! seal 
had dried. While many problems still lurk 
in the shadows, from what could be seen at 
the New York High Fidelity Music Show 
there can be no doubt that FM stereo is 
here. Virtually every electronics manufac- 
turer has a line of tuners, receivers, and 
adaptors for the new transmission method. 
Even as conservative a company as Mar- 
antz, which has never made a tuner, was 
showing a prototype stereo FM unit. 

In many of the exhibits I visited at the 
show I came away with the feeling that a 
sincere search for better quality is under 
way. I noted turntable, arm, and cartridge 
design refinements in several rooms. 
Particularly impressive were new arms 
Audio (ADC), 


Empire, and Lectronics. The last is a new 


from Dynamics Audio 
approach to the articulated idea of an arm 
with no tracking error. It could be a straw 
in the wind. 

In cartridges, too, progress was evident. 
From the respected house of Shure there 
were two new models with higher com- 
pliance, lower tracking forces, and greater 
output. ADC 
offered a lower-compliance version of its 
ADC-1 (the ADC-2), which will work in 
record changers and stiffer manual arms. 


Reversing the trend, 


ESL, long known for moving-coil designs, 
new unit (the 
‘“‘Redhead”’) claimed by them to rival the 
better 
$14.95. 

Two new turntables captured my at- 
One is by ESL, the other by 
The AR 


cludes an arm and a plastic cover. 


has unveiled a ceramic 


magnetics, and priced at only 


tention. 
table in- 
Thanks 


to some ingenious design features it may 


Acoustic Research. 


prove to be a real sleeper at $58. 

No show report would be complete with- 
out mentioning the continued rise of do-it- 
yourself kits. Fisher has taken the plunge 
into this field with a high-quality, and 
high-priced, kit line. H. H. Scott rolls 
merrily on with new integrated amplifier, 
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stereo tuner, and multiplex adapter kits 
Heath has a new line (dubbed ‘“‘Daystrom”’ 
after its parent firm) to be sold through 
dealers. Paco has several new kits and is 
now also offering an expanded test gear kit 
line. 

At all of these shows new speakers are 
that 
include the KLH-9, a super-expensive full 
range electrostatic; the KLH-10, a smaller 
bookself unit with big sound; several new 
Bozak; and 
compauly calling itself Bogen and Rich a 
bookshelf that has 
transient Every 


everywhere. Those impressed me 


systems from from a new 


unit some excellent 


response. year I come 
away convinced that the Quad, a British 
full-range electrostatic, is one of the really 
great speakers available today. Two com- 
panies showed units of extra-large size. 
30 inch 


housed in its Patrician system. 


Electro-Voice has a monster 
It can and 
does shake the rafters Hartley, whose 
220-M.S. units adorn my listening system, 
also has a huge unit designed as the bass 
reinforcement section of an organ. 

I shall of course make every effort to 
secure for review in these pages as many of 
these products as possible. As in the past, 
these reviews will represent my honest 
opinion of a product, judged partly by 
standard testing methods but primarily by 
the subjective method of listening. This 
infallible, and 
What suits me 
perfectly may or may not do the same for 


you. Lz. 


has its perils. I am not 
certainly not omniscient. 


In his August ‘Sound Ideas” review 
of the Audax CA-70 speaker system 
that 
this unit ‘“‘gives one a feeling of 
What he 
and it got left out 


Larry Zide was made to say 
listening to a small box.” 
wrote, inad- 
vertently, was that the Audax CA- 
70 “hardly gives one a feeling of 


listening to a small box.’’ The 
ARG apologizes to all concerned. 
Ed. 
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H REE interesting discographies have 
been published recently and all 


deserve discussion. 


v 


Che Institute of Verdi Studies (Via del 


Conservatorio 27, Parma, Italy), as part 


of its comprehensive coverage of Verdi's 


output, has given considerable space i 


the first two issues of its Bulletin to the 
recordings ot “Un Ballo in Maschera’’, the 
work to which the first three issues are 
devoted. Giuseppi Pugliese is the disco- 
grapher. The texts of all the articles are in 
Italian, English and German. 

he first and most lengthy discographic 
irticle deals with four of the six com- 
mercially-issued complete recordings of the 
opera, one of which already was quite un- 
ivailable when the article was written and 
inother of which was not vet issued. The 
ext Bulletin covers extended excerpts, 
ind the last, not vet published, will, I sup- 
pose, deal with individual arias. 

\ great deal of care and time has been 
lavished on these criticisms by Signor 
Pugliese. The discs have been gone over 
repeatedly with score. The author also 
shows considerable experience with ‘‘Ballo"’ 
as presented on the stage. The conducting 
is discussed first and in greatest detail, 
then the singing, and finally the sound. 
rhe plan is straightforward but carried out 
with infinite pains. Critical objections are 
substantiated by citations in the score. 
We all know that today’s Verdi perform- 
ances are corrupt textually, but here are 
specifics. The author takes care to dif- 
ferentiate between ‘‘traditions’’ contrary 
to the printed score and liberties taken by 
over- and under-endowed singers. The 
i1ural misprints are carefully laid out. 

However, I must object to a few things. 

For one, the author has a distressing 
habit of apologizing to the artist concerned 
before making a negative criticism. This 
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A column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


is done with such regularity and at such 
length that the eventual result is boredom 
The English translation is unbelievable, 
the punctuation wholly inadequate, and 
consequently the text is ambiguous and 
confusing in many places. At times the 
textual clumsiness can be amusing, as in 
the following criticism of Gigli as Ric- 
cardo: 

“He is very lyrical and pathetic in the 
duet Invan ti celi Amelia, and he ends the 
death scene with an obvious excessively 
sighing generosity, as was his nature, the 
pathetic and hedonistic character.” 

And about the tenor in the Angel set: 

“DiStefano and his way of singing lead 
him to prefer violent deaths.” 

At times the translation uses a number 
of mile-long words which, considered as a 
sentence, are meaningless. 

References of a chauvinistic nature also 
tend to be rather distracting, such as com- 
parisons of Jan Peerce with “our Pertile’’. 

But by far the most distracting feature 
of the author's treatment of his subject are 
the countless allusions in an almost wor- 
shipful manner to the late Arturo Tos- 
canini. After about five pages I had all I 
could do to keep going, in spite of the many 
valid and useful features of the disco- 
graphy, what with one thing and another. 

I should add, however, that the volumes 
are invaluable for the remaining contents, 
particularly as the Verdi literature in 
English is limited. 

Incidentally, one recording of ‘‘Ballo”’ 
does not seem to have been brought to the 
author's attention, and understandably so. 
It was issued here on a 97-cent label, 
“Gramophone”, and the number of the set 
is 20151-3. The jacket gives the following 
information as to the cast: ‘Recorded in 
National Opera Singers 
At first glance, and 
particularly as the opera is sung in Ger- 


Europe”’ with the 
and Orchestra.” 


man, the set might seem to be unimportant. 
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Further investigation, however, discloses 


this probable cast: 


\melia Walburga Wegner 
Ulrica Martha Médl 
Oscat \nny Schlemm 


Riccardo Lorenz Fehenberger 


Renato Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
Tom August Griebel 
Cologne Radio Orchestra and Chorus 


Fritz Busch, conductor 
7 

| have also received a discography ol 
Jussi Bjoerling’s records (39 pp, mimeo- 
graphed, $2.00 postpaid) from Rupert P. 
Seemungal, 116 Woodford St., Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, West Indies. 

It is a rather thorough job, listing each 
selection twice: numerically by issue num- 
ber and then by composer. Also included, 
and integrated into the composer listing, 
are such off-the-air performances as the 
author has been able to trace. The origin 
of each reissue, 78, 45 and LP is clearly 
indicated —a feature of considerable value. 
Matrix numbers have been included where 
known, but take numbers, 1n_ intrinsic 
part of the former, have been inexplicably 
omitted. (For a full explanation of this 
see Da Capo in the issue of December, 
1960). It is worth noting, for the omni- 
vorous Bjoerling collector, that there is 
material, mostly songs, on three Scandin- 
ivian 45s which has not appeared else- 
where or at any other speed. Their num- 
bers are FRS-576, ERAS-87, ERAS-113. 

e 

I feel I should also call attention to one 
of the finest discographies I have seen. | 
refer to the Geraldine Farrar listing in Vol. 
13, Nos. 9/10 of “‘The Record Collector’, 
available at 61 Fore Street, Ipswich, Suf- 
folk, England. It is the work of a group ot 
advanced collectors calling itself ‘The 
Victor Committee’ who are permitted 
access to the matrix files at Camden for 
discographic purposes. In addition to 
recording dates, matrix and take numbers, 
identification of conductors and accom- 
panists (seldom listed in the label copy), 
the list contains proper playing speeds, few 
of which are the so-called standard 78.26 
r.p.m [I cannot recommend this dis- 
cography too highly to interested col- 


lectors. There will never be a better one. 
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GIGLI Boheme 


Special Release on HMV Super-Quality LP's: 


Albanese as Mimi, Menotti as Musetta, Gigli as 
Rudolfo, Poli as Marcello and Baronti as Colline 
Recorded by ‘‘His Master's Voice’’ in 1938 in Milan, 
Italy, with the Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala 
Umberto Berrettoni conducting. 

Two deluxe White & Gold Label 12” LP’s complete 
with Libretto. LLMITED EDITION 
ML Gc cs oe ee ee 


What the critics say: 


.. the performance is a collector's 
delight. Gigli...then at the height of 
his splendid powers. You forget that 
Boheme’ can sound like this.” 

JOHN BRIGGS (New York Times 


- 42.95 


... the singing is superb and the 
production has life, imagination and 
conviction.” 

JULES WOLFFERS (Christian Science Monitor 


. a fascinating recording. The 
dramatic life and musical sincerity of 
this ‘La Boheme’ holds you from 
beginning to end.” 

HERBERT KUPFERBERG (N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Send Check or Money Order. 
dd 50 cents each order for Packing & Shipping 
Penna. Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 
It is one of the three regular de- 
partments reporting on new music, 


records, and books on music in the 
quarterly journal 


IN 














a 
Dp 
published by the 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

















Polls Mouste 


Folksongs at the Lion’s Head. Ellen 
Behnke. Walden Records, $5.95. 
ATHE spotlight of the entertainment 
world continues to focus on Greenwich 
Village, where night club owners find it 
protitable to lure devotees of such off-beat 
pursuits as poetry, electronic music and 


folksongs 





Not so many years ago it was the Mecca 
for enthusiasts of serious jazz. With few 
recordings available, such places as Cafe 
Society and others served as the testing 
ground for many a musician who might 
otherwise have starved. Jazz is no longer 
the focal point of the Village, for a new 
genre of entertainers has taken over—the 
folksingers Nightly, the guitar and 
banjo pickers, the gospel singers, the city 
Blue Grass imitators and singers of inter- 
national ballads, wail, stomp and sweetly 
sentimentalize on the troubles and joys of 
the wide world. Out of place in the smart, 
scotch and soda two dollars night clubs, 
they are at home in the Village’s many 
coffee houses, whose slightly disheveled 
ind familiar air reminds one of the in- 
formality of bistros abroad. The clientele 


of voung college students, painters, and 
writers is a marked constrast to the tired 
business men out on a spree at more con- 
ventional entertainment places. 

Ellen Behnke, who performs at the 


Lion's He owe on Hudson Street in the 
west Village, makes her debut as a record- 
ing artist with thie relea She has a love- 
ly middle-range voice wack is most ef- 
fective in romantic and sentimental 
melodies. She sings the charming and 
bitter Hushabye with more attention to the 
beautiful melody than to the poignant 
meaning of the words, and the Negro chain 
gang song, Another Man Done Gone By, 
with less asperity than it deserves, but she 
has a winning way with purely lyrical 
songs Willow Tree, I Know Where I'm 
— g, and Red Rosie Bush, all from the 

English-speaking world, are among her 
more successful efforts; she sings them 
with intimacy and melodic flow unmarred 
by excessive sentimentality. 

In a night club an entire evening of 
romantic tunes spaced with long inter- 
missions may be successful but sameness 
palls after a while on a twelve-inch disc. 
Miss Behnke might have produced a better 


Henrietta Yu urchenco ts is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her principal associates. | 








By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


album had she varied her repertory with 
songs of different tempi and moods. Still, 
it is very pleasant. 

The accompaniments are adequate and 
pleasantly in the background. -H 

e 
Come Go With Me. Ronnie Gilbert; 

Fred Hellerman, guitar, assisted by the 

Weavers and cucapaasenta’ Ensemble, 

directed by Fred Hellerman. Vanguard 

VRS-9052, $4.98. 

ATHE Weavers’ only female singer, 
Ronnie Gilbert, emerges here on her own 
as a fine and sensitive soloist. She per- 
forms a handsome collection from the 
British Isles, Negro and white U.S 
Spain, the West Indies and Yugoslavia. 
With a respectful awareness of the subtle 
nuances of vocal and musical character- 
istics of each area, but without slavish 
imitation, she adapts them to her own 
individual style. 

Accompaniments for ensemble and 
guitar, by Fred Hellerman, and banjo, by 
Erik Darling, are exempk iry in their un- 
derstatement. The singing is enhanced 
rather than overwhelmed by the instru- 
ments (too often the din of accompani- 
ment obscures voice and meaning in folk- 
song arrangements). 

Ronnie is adequate to all tasks. In the 
American Negro songs, particularly in the 
unaccompanied blues, Ja The Evening, 
composed a generation ago by Leroy Carr 
she displays that rare capacity for sensing 
basic Negro rhythm and pace, and sings 
with an authentic quaver. She sings the 
Child ballad, The Golden Vanity, in the 
clear, high-pitched unwavering tones of 
our mountain singers. The West Indian 
Hosannah and Matty Wallaleff has the 
pulsation and warmth typical of the Carib- 
bean. Only in the two Spanish songs, Dé 
los Cuatro Muleros and La Quince Brigada, 
adaptations of folksongs made popular 
during the Spanish Civil War, does she 
allow her enthusiasm and emotion to lead 
her beyond the natural Spanish style. De 
los Cuatro Muleros, belted out here with 
forceful vigor, is actually a rather quiet 
and amusing song. 

In general, Ronnie Gilbert makes the 
listener aware of each native style within 
the limits prescribed by her own culture 
and training. Her voice is lovely, quite 
even throughout its range, and falls 
pleasantly on the ear. Unlike so many 
newcomers to folk music who depend on 
virtuosity for effectiveness, she is warm 
and friendly, and lovingly identifies her- 
self with the emotions expressed in the 


songs fh ¥. 
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Pola Chapelle Sings Italian Folk 
Songs. Prestige International 13015, 
$4.98. 

AFOR a long time Santa Lucia, Retorno a 
Sorrento and O Sole Mio have been staples 
of recorded Italian folk music. Not even 
the recent rash of Pizza Parlors has brought 
anything new in the way of songs to go 
with the food. Thankfully, the situation 
has been improved somewhat with this 
new release. 

This collection is a rare sampling of 
enchanting songs. Pola Chapelle, a young 
Italian cafe singer, performs them as if 
they were her very own. This identification 
comes from the fact that she learned them 
not from books or other second hand 
sources, but from Italian singers both here 
and abroad. Since good will and love 
alone do not make for good performance, 
it is a pleasure to report that she has a 
lovely, warm-toned voice and natural 
lyricism. The Italian peasant often sings 
with a clear, unwavering tone, but Miss 
Chapelle has adapted the songs to her own 
stvle and soft voice without violating the 
original. Guitar accompaniments do not 
intrude excessively. 

Phe songs, ranging from medieval times 
to the present, come from many parts of 
the country—Piedmont, Naples, Tuscany, 
Calabria, Sicily, and Sardinia. The 
collection is studded with musical gems 
but a few stand out above the rest. The 
Ritornello Delle Lavandaie di Napoli (Re- 
frain of the Washerwomen of Naples), sung 
without accompaniment, is a series of 
street cries of the 13th century. The 
Sardinian lullaby A ntoneddu has a strange 
strong melody. The text, in the form of a 
dialogue between mother and baby, speaks 
of the mother’s fear that he will go off to 
the hills and become a bandit, and be 
killed. The tiny infant undoubtedly didn't 
understand a word; at least let’s hope so 
Curious how mothers all over the world 
sing lullabies about the most frightening 
subjects! 

The notes say this of Miss Chapelle: 
“It is not a voice which sings alone; it 
lures you to sing along with her.”’ I quite 
agree. The value of the album would have 
been enhanced immeasurably if Italian 
texts and exact translations had been 
included H.Y 

7 

Rakhel; Israeli, Yemenite, Greek, and 
Ladino songs; Gil Aldema, conductor 
Monitor Ber 550, $4.98. 

ADESPITE the great variety of music 
d languages on this record, there is a 
itv of history and tradition, as well as 

ge ti Ai that weaves through its songs. 

\s the notes point out: ‘‘The Mediter- 

ranean is the world in miniature’, where 

there is a meeting of the cross-currents of 

East and West Rakhel is thoroughly 
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grounded in these diverse musics and 
tongues and brings with her a naturalness 
in performance. She is direct and personal 
in her projection and wins your ear and 
heart from the start. Her voice, of mid- 
dling range, is well modulated to the needs 
of specific songs and to this genre in 
general. Her Israeli songs have the vitality 
that is now associated with that vigorous, 
newly developing nation. The Spanish- 
Ladino songs have an appropriately lyrical 
flow, Rakhel’s voice becoming soft; now 
gone is her reedy timbre one has heard in 
the Arab and Yemenite songs. She has a 
lusty inflection in the Greek selections and 
the sigh, too, is there and also in the 
Yugoslav song. The ornamentation, or 
cantillation, is as natural to her as it is to 
the music of the Middle East. The songs 
themselves are quite charming and range 
from the seven-meter of Three Boys From 
Volyata through the common time of Los 
Bilbilicos to waltz-like Taste Of Manna. 
The settings by Gil Aldema, who also plays 
accordion and conducts a small ensemble, 


are very tasteful and well varied. The 
instrumentalists are top-notch. H.H. 
a 


Music Of Chile. Maria Luisa Buchino 
and her Llameros. Monitor MF-342, 
$4.98. 

Music Of Argentina. Maria Luisa 
Buchino and her Llameros. Monitor 
MF-343, $4.98. 

AIN these records, skillfully arranged and 

attractively performed, are represented 

popular versions of the folksongs of these 
countries. In South and Latin America 
the demarcation between folksong and 
popular music is less sharp than in other 
areas. The composers of popular music 
model their writing on their native folk- 
songs and dances and often the one can 
hardly be distinguished from the other. 
\t any rate, putting aside questions ot 
authenticity for the ethnomusicologist, 
these are two lively and well recorded 
samplings of the music of Chile and Argen- 
tina. I have a preference for the latter 
because it seems to be richer with in- 
digenous material. Broader, too, is its 
scope in social spectrum: here, in Charan- 
guito and Anahi, are lamentations for the 
past Indian glory; Los Lanateros is a song 
of the firewood sellers; Ropa Blanca, ot 
washing clothes and philosophy; Soy 
Libre sings ‘*‘I am free” \ couple of the 
settings are over-theatrical, affected 
through extra reliance on echo chamber, 
cymbals, and other calculated instrumen- 
taleffects. Miss Buchino and the support- 
ing group of male singers are ingratiating 

Both records are overbrimming with love 

songs of ecstasy, despair, and humor ex- 

pressed in the di: ale ts, or rather dialectic 

of cross-rhythms and free flowing melox lies 5 

of Chile and Argentine. HLH. 
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Stereotape 
Reviews 


Peter C. Pfunke | Robert Jones / C. J. Luten 


BERLIOZ Overtures: The Roman Carni- 
val; Beatrice and Benedict; The Corsair; 
Benvenuto Cellini; Royal Hunt and 

Boston 


Storm (from “The Trojans” 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. Four Track 7! ips. 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2059, 
$8.95. 

MONE could hardly imagine more ener- 

getic performances—all vigor and headlong 

drive. The effect is exhilarating. Victor's 

sound is superbly spacious but clearly and 

cleanly detailed Very highly recom- 

mended PCP. 
. 

BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor, Op. 15: Julius Katchen (piano); 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Pierre Monteux; Piano Concerto No. 
2 in B flat, Op. 83; 


piano); London Symphony Orchestra 


Julius Katchen 


conducted by Janos Ferencsik. Four 
Track 716 ips. Stereo Tape, London 
Pwin-Pak) LCK-80070, $11.95. 

! THIS “Twin-Pak” tape offers a fine 
brace of performances. Katchen’s playing 
is fresh and vigorous, and the whole mood 
is one of expansiveness and energy. I 
would have preferred a somewhat more 


lingering approach in the third movement 


of the second concerto, though the over-all 

effect is compelling. London's sound is, as 

isual, superb, though with a few hints of 

crosstalk here and there. P.C.P 
e 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; Vienna Philharmonic conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan. Four Track 
714 ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC- 
2074, $8.95 

! KARAJAN’s powerfully majestic per- 


formance be 


nefits considerably from the 










fine sound of RCA’s processing, a notice- 
able improvement over the mediocre sound 
of the disc version. The performance is 
not without its eccentricities, principally in 
matters of tempi, but it has authority and 
great strength and can be heartily recom- 


mended, R.J. 
e 


BRUCH: Violin Concerto No. 1 in’ G 
MOZART: Violin 
Concerto No. 3 in G, K. 216; Jaime 
Laredo (violin); National Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Howard Mitch- 
el!. Four Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape, 
RCA Victor FTC-2053, $8.95. 
T) THESE performances seem to me rather 
lifeless. Especially in the Bruch both 
Laredo and Mitchell are so lingering that 
matters become quite static. There’s 
much loving gentleness and expressive- 


minor, Op. 26; 


ness in evidence, generally, but far too 
little energy and drive. Victor's sound is 
good. “Fr. 
+ 
The Art of the Prima Donna; Joan 
Sutherland (soprano); Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, conducted by Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli. Four Track 7% ips. 
Stereo Tape, London LOH-90035, 
$12.95. 
lr EXCEPT for the omission of two arias, 
this tape duplicates the material in Lon- 
don’s two-disc showcase of the art of the 
sometimes remarkable Miss Sutherland. 
Unfortunately, it is sonically no improve- 
ment on the records; the tape’s extra 
measure of fidelity points up the short- 
comings that existed in the discs. Many 
high notes are not clear, and a few really 


blast. There are some pre-echoes to con- 


tend with, and from time to time the back- 


ground noise is aggressive. €.TL. 
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A Moiseyev Spectacular: Hopak, Sum- 
mer, Over the Legs, Georgie, The Shrewd 
Vakanov, Venzelya, Briul, Snow Maiden, 
Green Grass, Tabakaryaska, The Three 
Shepherds, TheGypsies. Orchestra of the 
Moiseyev Dance Ensemble conducted 
by Samson Galperin. Four Track 71% 
ips. Stereo Tape, Artia ASTA-501, $7.95. 

lGLITTERING, whirling, exhausting— 
these are suitable adjectives to describe the 
newest release from Artia. The music used 
by the Moisevev Dance Ensemble suffers 
only from the lack of visual impact of the 
dancers themselves. I regret the absence 
of the sound of the dancers’ feet, but the 
music itself is so excitingly played that the 
imagination easily supplies such a lack. 

Che recording is not noticeably stereoistic 

in channel differentiation but it is full and 

rich and has great depth. The tape pro- 

cessing is superb and the over-all effect is 

stunning. Ri. 
. 

Operatic Choruses—BIZET: “‘Car- 
men’’—Les Voici!; OFFENBACH: “The 
Tales of Hoffmann’’—Presentation of 
Olympia ; GOUNOD: ‘‘Faust’’—Soldier’s 
Chorus; VERDI: ‘‘ Nabucco’’—Va, Pen- 
stero; ‘‘Otello’’"—Dove guardi slendono 
raggi, ‘Il Trovotore’’—Anvil Chorus, 
“‘Rigoletto’—Zitti, zitti; WAGNER: 
‘“‘Lohengrin’’—Bridal Chorus, ‘‘Die Meis- 
tersinger’’—Wach' Auf; THOMAS: 
“*Mignon"—Au souffle leger du vent; 
MASCAGNI: ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” 
Gli aranci oleszano; J. STRAUSS, 
JR.: ‘Die Fledermaus’’—Bruderlein und 
Schwesterlein. Robert Shaw Chorale 
with the RCA Victor Orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw. Four Track 
71% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC- 
2072, $8.95. 

(HIGHLY unsatisfactory to all opera 
goers, this release nevertheless will create 
pure frustration in the hearts of all those 
who hear the Robert Shaw Chorale per- 
form these excerpts and then are exposed 
to the routine choral groups who plod 
through the standard repertory in our 
leading opera houses. The Robert Shaw 

Chorale performs with great brilliance, the 

orchestral support is superb, and_ the 

sound is of tremendous depth and clarity. 


The tape quality is fittingly clean. R.J. 
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RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE* 


SONY 





‘NEW 
STEREO 
TAPE 
DECK 


Now, for less than the cost of a good 
record changer, you can add a ver- 
satile new dimension to your hi fi 
system. @ The Sony 262-D tape deck 
has a 4 track stereo erase head and 
4 track stereo record/playback head. 
Heads are wired to six output and 
input facilities for connection of 
external electronics to play and 
record four track stereo. This is the 
same quality mechanism used in the 
most expensive Sony Superscope tape 
recorders. 


$839” 


Other tape recorders in the remarkable 
Sony line include the dual track bantam 
at $99.50, the Sterecorder 300, a com- 
plete portable stereo system at only 
$399.50, and the 262-SL parallel and 
sound-on-sound recorder at $199.50. 


= For literature or nearest dealer, write: 


Superscope, Inc. 
Dept. D, Sun Valley, Calif. 
*™M 
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ACK IN those wondrous days when 

dance bands ruled the roost, practically 
every swing and Dixieland aggregation had 
its band within a band. Benny Goodman 
had the Goodman trio, quartet, and sextet ; 
\rtie Shaw had the Gramercy Five; 
Tommy Dorsey had the Clambake Seven; 
Woody Herman had the Woodchoppers;: 
Chick Webb had the Little Chicks, etc. 

The Bob Cats were Bob Crosby's band 
within a band They were the most 
natural of all, for the Crosby band was a 
swinging, rocking Dixieland powerhouse, 
ind all its men were outstanding soloists 
and accomplished improvisers. In fact 
these men were expert that the building 
of the Bob Cats was as simple as pointing a 
finger at the rhythm se ‘tion, a trumpeter, 
a trombonist, a clarinetist, and tenor saxo- 
phonist Eddie Miller. 

The formation of the Crosby band goes 
back to that day when Ben Pollack in- 
formed the drummer in his band, a certain 
Ray Baudue, that he was plaving too loud 
Mr. Bauduc, barking his indignation like a 
sea lion, stalked off the bandstand, and not 
long thereafter other sidemen in the Pol- 
lack organization followed in his footsteps. 
They got together under the guidance of 
that old warhorse, Gil Rodin, and these 
men decided to form a dance band of their 


owl 3ut a leader was necessary. After a 
ieceiateatad survey of the tield, Bob Crosby 
was asked if he would take over. The 


choice was a wise one from every angle. 
Bob already had a name in the entertain- 
ment business, made from his singing with 
the Dorsey Brothers orchestra. He had a 
warm personality coupled with a definite 


knowledge of showmanship. He could 
sing—if not well, at least okav. He loved 
Dixieland must And he was. Bing 


Crosby's brother 

The Bob Crosby band didn’t make it 
right away But it didn’t take long 
There were many factors that led the 
Crosby band to the heights. One of them 
was that marvelous strutting opus com- 
posed by Bob Haggart and Ray Bauduc, 
The South Rampart Street Parade. An- 
other was that the time was right for a 
band of this type, a big band built on the 
solid foundations of the jazz music that 
had rocked New Orleans for vears. The 
Crosbyites had enthusiasm and they liked 
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sweet swinging 


By FRED REYNOLDS 


what they were doing. It was a happy 
band and a fine band. You can't hold 
back that kind of an outfit. And who 
would want to? 

It all began to jell when the band was 
signed by Decca Records. It came to a 
head when the band was booked by Otto 
(Poppa) Roth into the Blackhawk Restau- 
rant in Chicago, which in 1938 was a great 
deal more than a house of very good roast 
beef. The Blackhawk was known the 
length and breadth of the land as an 
incubator of name bands. Before Crosby 
there had been such orchestras as Coon- 
Sanders’, Hal Kemp's, Kay Kyser’s, to 
mention only three. Each night from the 
Blackhawk the Bob Crosby band would 
broadcast on WGN, the Chicago Tribune's 
50,000-watt clear channel radio station 
Many times the Mutual Broadcasting 
System was added. Through — these 
facilities the Crosby band was heard by 
millions. The people liked what they 
heard. The Crosby band was in. 

Like so many bands of that wonderful 
old era, the Crosby band came to the end 
of its glory ride with the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor. Crosby himself became a first 
lieutenant in the Marines. Most of the 
members of the band followed their leader 
into the armed forces. When it was over, 
it just never could be again. There was 
too much lucrative work elsewhere (radio, 
motion pictures, TV) for musicians of the 
caliber of those in the Crosby band. The 
hotelmen, the restaurateurs, the ballroom 
operators, simply couldn't afford to pay 
the money necessary to put together a 
band of Crosby's like. What's more, Bob 
and many of the Crosbyites had discovered 
that Southern California was a very nice 
place to live, and no one in particular 
wanted give up the sunshine for the long, 
tough road trips so necessary to a band’s 
success. And besides, the singers had 
taken over. So Crosby and his men had 
to content themselves with various ad- 
ventures together for record dates—some- 
times with as many of the full band as it 
was possible to round up, often with the 
Bob Cats, and now, in the case of C’est si 
bon, a new Dot album (DLP-3382), with 
a varied kind of a group—rhythm, organist 
and pianist Horace Henderson, electric 
guitarist William Swantson, clarinetist 
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Matty Matlock, and the best of all the 
Bob Cats, Eddie Miller. 

Miller's mellifluous, warm, flowing, 
beautiful tenor saxophoning is melodiously 
and superbly highlighted throughout this 
new LP. Because of this, because of the 
extremely uncomplicated and tasty ar- 
rangements with just the right amount of 
jazz tucked into each one, and because of 
such excellent songs as Just a Closer Walk 
With Thee, Cherry Pink and Apple Blossom 
White, Diane, To Each His Own, Senti- 
mental Journey, I Let a Song Go Out of My 
Heart, and Blue Moon, this is absolutely a 
first-rate album. 

While on the subject of the old dance 
bands, may I extend congratulations to 
RCA Victor A & R Director Brad McCuen 
for continuing a series that I started while 
working for that company—‘The Great 
Dance Bands of the 30s and 40s.”" Already 
available are “Hal Kemp and His Or- 
chestra’’ (LPM-2041), “Bunny Berigan 
and His Orchestra’? (LPM-2078), and 
“Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra” 
(LPM-2081). Brad's initial contribution 
to the series is Glenn Miller and His 
Orchestra, (LPM-2080). Despite the 
endless stream of Miller reissues that have 
come from the RCA Victor vaults, McCuen 
was able to dig out a dozen original Blue- 
bird titles that have never previously been 
on LP. And they add up to one of the 
most enjoyable of all of the Miller albums. 
I am happy to welcome back to records 
such splendid Miller favorites as Guess I'll 
Go Back Home This Summer, Slow Freight, 
When the Swallows Come Back to Capistrano, 
Wham, Over the Rainbow, You Ste _ d Out 
of a Dream, and Sweeter than the Sweetest. 
It is to be hoped that McCuen can con- 
tinue the series with albums of fresh re- 
issues by the likes of Tommy Dorsey, 
Benny Goodman, Duke Ellington, Isham 
Jones, Ray Noble, and Artie Shaw. 

» 

Those of you who have followed this 
column in the past know that Ray An- 
thony’s last Capitol outing, ““That’s Show 
Biz’’, struck me as being one of the worst 
albums ever released. One hell of an im- 
provement is Anthony's latest, Dream 
Dancing (ST-723). Ray is a copy cat. 
Practically all of his orchestral life he has 

opied Glenn Miller. This album is a copy 

of one he made several years back. But 
that last matters little. Anthony plays 
well, the rest of the band is excellent, the 
recording is smooth and spacious, and 
you'll look long and far before topping 
such songs as Stars Fell on Alabama, 
Laura, Moonlight in Vermont, September 
Song, and Out of Nowhere. 


In this year of 1961, when everyone is 
ccountably singing the stories of the Civil 
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War, in film, in print, and on recordings, it 
is not at all surprising to discover a pair of 
Capitol releases: Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Sings Civil War Songs of the South 
(ST-1540) and Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Sings Civil War Songs of the North 
(ST-1539). What it surprising about them 
is that they are both kind of dull. Old 
cotton-pickin’ Ernie sings as well as ever 
on these records, but he absolutely 
dominates them, and it is just too much. 
Jack Fascinato did the arrangements and 
conducts what little accompaniment there 
is, and here is where the fault lies. It 
seems to me that these albums call for lots 
of rhythm and a full-bodied chorus, with 
trumpets and the sound of marching feet. 
Honestly, there isn’t one moment where 
the excitement rises, where you want to 
clap hands in rhythm. ‘The complete 
business strikes me as kind of a Sunday 
school recital. 

Richmond has something called Dance- 
able Dixie (B-20099) by Tommy Ferguson 
and his Danceable Dixie Band, which ap- 
parently was recorded live at the Drexel- 
brook Swimming and Tennis Club in 
Philadelphia. This is a collection of the 
politest, most inane, uninspired Dixie I 
have ever heard. 

* 

Every time I see a new album by Eddie 
Peabody I can’t help recalling the great 
goof by a network announcer, when he 
introduced Eddie with this stirring phrase: 
‘Eddie Playbody will now pea.’ Not- 
withstanding, Eddie's new Dot album, 
Banjo Magic (Dot DLP-3376), is in the 
best Peabody tradition, with the banjo 
singing as only Eddie can make it swing. 
A couple of the songs, The Bells of St. 
Mary's and All the Things You Are, seem 





Remember those in need across 
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somewhat out of place, but the rest, 
espec ially China Boy, Bye Bye Blackbird, 
Alice Blue Gown, and I Want a Girl, are 
first-rate 

. 

\ songwriter whose name may be un- 
familar to you, Lew Quadling, has an 
extremely pleasant and amiable album 
titled That Old Sax Magic (Capitol ST- 
1505). To point out a couple of facts, it 
was Lew who wrote such hits as Careless, A 
Villion Dreams Ago, and Do You Care? 
all of which are on this recording. It was 
Lew who arranged many of Dick Jurgens’ 
and Eddy Howard's — best-loved _ hits, 
including the Jurgens theme, Day Dreams 
Come True at Night, and that's here, too. 
Lew is a pianist, and he plays the instru- 
ment easily and well, but generally speak- 
ing it is a smooth group of “Sentimental 
Reeds” that v lide throu gh the melodies of 
the above-named songs and others like 
That Old Black ery as in, Harbor Lights, 
Elmer's Tune, and To Each His Own. 

« 

\ bunch of bongos anda small batch of 
nothing is Latin Carnival (ABC Para- 
mount ABCS-384) with Eddie Calvert's 

golden trumpet” and the Martin Slavin 
orchestra. It’s just one of those things 
for me the record ain't got it 








° 

\lthough Stan Kenton personally is one 
of the finest and most fascinating musicians 
you'll meet anywhere, I have not always 
been taken with his orchestrations. There 
were some Wo! — il swinging things that 
he did in his earlier days that I thought 
just great, but then to mv ears it all be- 
came too big too unmelodious, too clut- 
tered, too way-out-in-left-field. His new 
albums, however, show a striking reversal. 
Kenton's The Romantic Approach 

Capitol ST-1533) is damned good. 
Vhroughout a affair there is real warmth, 
due in large part to Stan's tasty piano 
playing and to his use of mellophoniums, a 
unique brass instrument designed at 
Stan's personal request which utilizes a 
tonal area that lies between the trumpet 
and trombone ranges. The songs are all 
excellent, and properly romantic. Especial- 
ly to those who have shunned Kenton in 
the past, | recommend that this new album 
be favored with a listen. 


ca 

Columbia has a superlative new LP in 
a. 4d. Ime. by the f. I. Johnson Sextet 
CS-8406 CL-1606). This is a recording 
of originals, six in all, arranged, conducted, 
and played by the man who is almost 
definitely the finest trombonist in modern 
jazz, J. J. Johnson. Quoth J. J.: ‘“‘The 
material for this album was composed and 
arranged eight months before the sched- 
uled recording session. It was performed 
nightly in clubs, at jazz concerts, and 





elsewhere during the intervening period 
by the same musicians who ultimately 
appeared on the record date. Naturally, 
it isn’t always possible to have such 
tailor-made conditions. But when it is, 
WOW! What a pleasure!” So if this 
kind of thing is your ball of wax, buy it. 
* 


A good many people, I'm sure, have 
never heard of banjoist Elmer Snowden. 
Snowden contributed mightily to jazz in 
its earlier days, and was influential in 
launching the jazz careers of many top 
musicians. He was particularly close to 
Duke Ellington, playing as a sideman 
with Duke when the Duke's band was 
known as the ‘‘Washingtonians’’. Snow- 
den has led many bands himself, has 
recorded with many, but until 1960, when 
Riverside produced the album Harlem 
Banjo (RLP-348), Snowden has never 
had a recording of his own. This is a 
swinging musician, a versatile professional 
with a fine appreciation of what jazz is all 
about. With Snowden on his LP are 
pianist Cliff Jackson, bassist Tommy 
Bryant, and drummer Jimmy Crawford, 
and the repertoire is all from early Duke. 
This is nothing to set the world on fire, 
but it’s a good album. 

* 

Capitol (ST-1471) has Welcome to 
Zitherland, with Ruth Welcome pluck- 
ing her zither to the accompaniment of 
marimba, accordion, and bass. One of 
the songs is /ch Bin Gut Aufgelegt, which 
ought to give you the whole idea in a beer 
stein 

e 

One of our most versatile recording 
musicians, guitarist and banjoist Tony 
Mottola, has collected a splendid reper- 
toire of numbers for his Command record 
of Folk Songs (Command RS-823). This, 
thank God, gets completely away from 
the normal Command battle of the little 
bouncing ball. Everything is lightly 
underscored. There is honest warmth and 
great skill in Mottola’s playing, much of 
it solo, and his accompanists on such in- 
struments as recorder, flute, guitar, and 
percussion never become loud, obnoxious 
or obvious. In short, here is an album 
ideal of its kind. 

a 

M-G-M has released The Shape of 
Sounds To —_ with Larry Elgart’s 
dance band (E-3896). I don’t quite know 
what this dng means, for the album sounds 
almost exactly like a half-dozen others 
that have appeared on other labels under 
the Elgart baton. Elgart’s dance music 
is very precise and mechanical, very clean 
and unsentimental. It has no special 
distinction. For nondescript listening and 
for dancing when the band doesn’t matter, 
this album is highly recommended. 
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“phase 4 stereo” is better: it utilizes a unique a... 
dramatic PRE-recording technique. Arrangers and 
orchestrators re-score music especially for 
stereo. They place the instruments where 
they are musically most desired at any par- 
ticular moment and make use of direction 


Is good, 
but. an and movement to punctuate the musicality 
of sounds. The ability to record and reproduce 


music re-scored for this purpose is made possible by London’s new 4 Track Master 
Recording System. Through an intricate network of microphones, switches and dials, 
the arranger’s “vision”... his complete, true and musical concept...is transformed 
into reality. Phase 1 Stereo (1958-61) recreated true stage presence. Phase 2 Stereo 
(1959-61) separated sound “left and right” with a minimum of center “leakage.” 
Phase 3 Stereo (1961) “moved” sound from left to center to right and back again. 
It remained for “phase 4 stereo” (1962) with its new scoring concepts to incorporate 
true musical use of stage presence, separation, and movement. Look for the stereo 
series featuring the “4” design on the LP cover — It’s your guarantee of more sound 
— more interest — more entertainment — more participation — more listening pleasure. 


stereo 


Shown below are 8 of the many new 


“phase 4 stereo’’ LP’s now available. 














EXOTIC PERCUSSION 
Stanley Black and Orch. 
Temptation; By the Waters 
of Minnetonka; Adieu Tris- 
tesse; Jungle Drums; Hymn 
to the Sun; Babalu; Baia; 
Misirlou; Flamingo,; others. 








MELODY AND 
PERCUSSION 
FOR TWO 
PIANOS 





PERCUSSIVE MOODS 
Johnny Keating’s Kombo 
Colonel Bogey; In the Still 
of the Night; Do Nothin’ 
Till You Hear From Me; 
Mountain Greenery; Delilah; 
Heading North; others. 








MELODY AND PERCUSSION 
FOR TWO PIANOS 
Ronnie Aldrich & 2 Pianos 


Unforgettable; To Each His 
Own; Secret Love; Ruby; 
April in Portugal; My One 
and Only Love; others. 
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THE PERCUSSIVE 20’s 
Eric Rogers and his Orch. 
Whispering; Black Bottom; 
Tiger Rag; Tea for Two; 
Ain't She Sweet; Fascinat- 
ing Rhythm; Chicago; Who; 
Charleston; others. 
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BONGOS OF THE SOUTH 
Edmundo Ros and Orch. 
Lisbon Antigua; Deep in 
the Heart of Texas; In a 
Little Spanish Town; Taboo; 
La Comparsa; Moon Over 
Miami; Brazil; others, 





BIG BAND PERCUSSION 

Ted Heath and his Music 
Johnny One Note; Blues in 
the Night; Peanut Vendor; 
More Than You Know; Drum 
Crazy; Poinciana; Taking a 
Chance on Love; others. 


LONDON | 


539 W. 
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PASS IN REVIEW 

Prod. dir. by Bob Sharples 
Rule Brittania; Scotland the 
Brave; La Ritirata Italiana; 
Mexican Hat Dance; Woltz- 
ing Matilda; Lili Marlene; 


Marine Corps Hymn; others. 








PERCUSSION IN THE SKY 
Werner Miller and Orch. 
You Are My Lucky Star; The 
High and the Mighty; Don't 
Let the Stars Get in Your 
Eyes; Look for a Star; Moon- 
light Becomes You; others. 
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OMEDY records, most of them com- 
& plete with mighty, reverberating 
shrieks of laughter from built-in audiences, 
are coming otf the assembly line at such a 
rate these days that the record collector 
theoretically should be reduced to a state 
of permanent, helpless mirth. Every con- 
ceivable approach has been taken to 
amuse him—improvised comedy from New 
York's Greenwich Village and San Fran- 
North Beach; entire productions 
by way of ‘satirical reviews’ employing 
huge orchestras, choruses and casts of 
actors; the seductive Italian 
ictresses teamed up with British satirists 
“cheerful far- 
minute-long skits 
donning for their comic impact almost 
solely on trick effects; and, of 
that phenomenon of the age who 
somehow broke loose from the night-club 
to invade our homes by screen and spec wg 
er—the ‘‘stand-up"’ comedian. (Applause. 

\fter hearing a sufficient number of ‘in 
new recordings an enterprising listener 
should be able to construct his own comic, 
stand him up and enter him in competition 
on the open market. When the dummy 
has been fastened to some sort of armature 
so that it will “stand up” or at least be able 
to cling to a microphone, the voice should 
be set at a fairly rapid speed to create the 
proper hypermanic tone, and pitched at a 
sufficient volume to sail straight into the 
laughter with a fresh joke before the echoes 
have subsided. (An alternative is to put 
together a more ivy league type set at a 
slower speed and no volume at all, but this 
should be clothed in a bright red jacket so 
that an aura of brashness will nevertheless 
exude, if only from the jacket cover.) A 
“timing’’ mechanism now should be in- 
serted to create significant, suspenseful 
pauses about every fourteen seconds, sure- 
fire in the stimulation of hilarity. The 
next problem is to obtain material for your 
synthetic entertainer, but this will be 
easier than you may have supposed. It 
can be purchased, if I am not mistaken, 
from the same syndicate that supplies the 
fortune cookies to Chinese restaurants. It 
must consist of a few flattering remarks 
about San Francisco (your creature is 
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almost certain to make his debut at the 
hungry i) and wry comments on the foibles 
of the moment in a five-minute rambling 
monologue known as_ the ‘‘opening”’ 
followed by a string of ‘‘in’’ jokes of a good 
ten-minutes’ duration on such subjects as 
Madison Avenue, Hollywood and_ the 
automobile industry. The rest of the 
routine may be selected from a rich choice 
of topics—the nervousness of astronauts, 
psychoanalysis and beatnik folksingers. 
Of course, if you want to go into politics 
there is Castro and President Kennedy's 
sore back, but this may limit sales. The 
question of whether all of this will be 
funny should hardly enter into it. You 
can always add a few off-color gags and 
dub the laughter in later. The comedian 
who can make you laugh will succeed in 
doing so no matter what he talks about. 
If he can’t, he won't, and all the high- 
priced gag-writers, electronic tricks, and 
promotional advertising in the world aren't 
likely to help him. Of the samples re- 
viewed, the few that are amusing simply 
are. It is just possible, in these instances, 
that the secret, elusive ingredient is talent 
Yet, since even the talented have their off 
days, and lazy ones, this touchstone too is 
fallible. As with the serious, so with the 
funny—great reputations may generate 
great revenue, but not always, for the dis- 
cerning, great entertainment. 

Starting this month and continuing in 
November, this column considers recent 
examples of the breed: 


The Premise. 
featuring 


Original cast recording 
Theodore E. Flicker, Joan 
Darling, George Segal and Thomas 
Aldredge. Directed by Mr. Flicker. 
Vanguard V RS-9092, $5.95. 
ADOWN on Bleecker Street in Green- 
wich Village an enterprising and versatile 
quartet have been regaling natives and 
tourists alike with their nightly perform- 
ances of sketches and improvisations whose 
themes are more or less set by their hep, 
high-spirited audiences. The four who 
hold forth at the Premise are a brave little 
band with more than the usual measure of 
wit, verve and dash. They pursue their 
antics amid a décor reminiscent of a 
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Coney Island funhouse, materializing and 
disappearing through a series of revolving 
doors, and turning a couple of abstract 
props into powerful weapons of social 
satire. The minimal scenery and absence 
of costumes would seem to indicate the 
phonograph as a likely device to capture 
their quality. The album offered here is 
indeed better than most in the field, but 
succeeds only sporadically in projecting 
the hilarity the group stimulates when 
seen. Most effective are scenes where 
description evokes atmosphere—as in the 
vignette of a Sunday morning chess game 
in Washington Square. There a young 
man’s peace is shattered by an encounter 
at the chess table with a girl undergoing 
analysis. He reminds her of her father, 
brings ‘the whole chess thing back’’, and 
incurs her rage when he asks her to choose 

a piece to start the game because “I’m not 

mi iking that kind of decision right now” 

and ‘‘You've done nothing but criticize 

me since I sat down here.”” Joan Darling 
portrays this type with a terrifying ve- 
hemence which reduces the young man to 
jelly. George Segal is a perfect foil for her, 
and these two are excellent also in a dif- 
ferent mood during a takeoff on the classic 
drowning episode in “A Place In The 

Sun”. Devastating too is a parody on 

David Susskind’s TV interview with 

Kruschev. The interviewer abuses his 

guest with a question which begins “Is it 

not true that your deliberate destruction 
of the Paris conference. ” and continues 
ins ultingly ad infinitum, followed by the 
intepreter’s translation into moc -< Russian, 
including every last ‘‘uh" and “er’’. Mr. 

Flicker and Mr. Aldredge join up with Mr. 

Segal in that one and their teamwork i 

perfect, as it is in a ‘Coffee Shop Scene”’ 

where a waiter abuses the customers 

“You look like a hot chocolate man to 

me’). Even so, of the record’s dozen 

bands, only about half succeed in stirring 
up the spontaneous, irreverent and wacky 

Gestalt of this enterprise when lived 

through at first hand. 

* 

Comedy from The Second City. Re- 
corded Live at The Second City Cabaret 
Theatre, Chicago, Ill, with Howard 
\lk, Alan Arkin, Severn Darden, An- 
drew Duncan, Barbara Harris, Mina 
Kolbm, Paul Sand and Eugene Troob- 
nick. Composer-pianist, William Mat- 
hieu. Directed by Paul Sills. Mercury 
stereo OCS-6201, $5.95. (Also available 
in mono, OCM-2201.) 

THE outbreak of open-collar satire has 
now hit the Midwest as well as both coasts, 
and this example of improvised theater in 
the Illinois tradition that gave rise to 
Nichols and May and other luminaries is a 
fairly honorable one. More relaxed and 
campus-y than their high-strung New 
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York relations at ‘The Premise’, the 
sweaters-and-jeans gang heard here, who 
perform at a Chicago club. called ‘The 
Second City” (after A. J. Liebling’s title 
for a New Yorker series), twists the arms of 
such worthy subjects as great books dis- 
cussions, cultural FM, night-owl radio 
interviews and pompous institutional-ty pe 
commercials with enfant-terrible wit and 
considerable appeal. 

Except for one dreary song about 
Caesar's wife and a drearier husband-wife 
quarrel that might well have been snipped 
from the proceedings, they are generally 
successful in reducing their targets to a 
shambles with little strain, as in a discus- 
sion of Sophocles (‘‘There was nothing pre- 
marital between Oedipus and his mother” 
the high-purpose FM station that has con- 
founded its schedules (‘‘a quiet, tasteful, 
remote broadcast’’) and even that over- 
drubbed favorite, the folk-singer, since 
theirs twangs out nothing less than ‘Tiger, 
Tiger” (‘fa little song I picked up in 
England on my _ Fulbright. . .William 
Blake was just folks like vou and me"). 
A take-off on Superman, called ‘‘Business- 
man”, is strong social satire that is almost 
swamped by a jejune rowdiness, but when 
they escape the undergraduate tone, as 
they frequently do, the team scores high. 
They are opening a branch, by the way, in 
New York this fall. 

* 

Stan Freberg presents The United 
States of America. Vol. /. The Early 
Years. Words and music by Stan Fre- 
berg and Ken Sullet. Music arranged 
and conducted by Billy May. Narrated 
by Paul Frees. Featuring Jesse White 
with the Jud Conlon singers, and Peter 
Leeds, Byron Kane, Colleen Collins, 
Helen Kleeb, others. Capitol Stereo 
SW-1573. $5.98. 

STHIS “satirical revue especially 

created for records’, as the album cover 
calls it, sets out to reduce to absurdity all 
pretentious documentary programs ever 
produced in the name of history. For 
ammunition there is a full cast, theater 
orchestra, chorus, sound effects of every 
conceivable kind, and, technically, the 
most startlingly top-notch stereo recording 
you ever heard. And this worthy venture 
might have succeeded, too, if it didn’t 
nose-dive with the full weight of its cast 
into the corniest cul-de-sacs of topical 
gag-writing as it lumbers down its elabor- 
ate course. 

A full-scale overture augurs the best. 
There are songs with pleasant tunes but 
gross lyrics that clobber home their points. 
A really funny narration lampooning 
Orson Welles at his most sententious keeps 
things moving. There are skits, covering 
everything from the voyage of Columbus 
to the Battle of Yorktown, providing a 
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circus of situations like the sale of Man- 
hattan for “junk jewelry’, a dispute with 
Betsy Ross over the color scheme of the 
flag, and General Washington haggling 
over the rental of a boat to cross the 
Delaware, which delight at times but spill 
over into vulgarity and tastelessness. Mr. 
Freberg presides, blandly and affably, but 
he and his writers have loaded their 
spectacle in sound with so many jokes 
about the advertising industry, television 
and show business that the whole enter- 
prise sinks of its weight with a resounding, 
stereophonic thud. 


o 

The Songs and Comedy of The Smoth- 

ers Brothers at the Purple Onion. 

Mercury, Stereo SR-60611, $4.98, or 

Mono, MG-20611, $3.98. 
SWITH Tom (24) at one microphone and 
Dick (22) reduced to a couple of strangled 
protests at the other, these two angel- 
faced hellions set out with deceptive 
casualness to remove the props from under 
such solemn structures of the American 
Way as the Great Westward Movement, 
Ethnic Music, Lolita, and Betty Crocker. 
In the manner of a schoolboy attempting 
to be plausible over a homework question 
he never looked up, Tom affects to bumble 
his wav through song introductions which 
leave in their wake the utter destruction of 
all the pedantic rubbish that has ever been 
broadcast. His pioneers, wicked Jezebels, 


and camel races held in “Uruguary every 
June 3rd” are treated with paint remover 
to reveal the naked cardboard. The 
trouble is, after the introductions, the boys 
sing the songs themselves, pleasantly, 


tactfully, but with little distinction. One 
wishes Tom had just kept on talking. 
2 

Here’s Milt Kamen. Produced by Me! 

Brooks. Capitol Stereo SW-1565, $5.98- 
S)JKAMEN is a shining example of how a 
talented comedian can tackle the same 
subjects so well worn by others—movies, 
chloresterol, what's wrong with Hamlet 
and bring it all off brilliantly. As Groucho 
Marx says in the liner notes, ‘‘He does 
many things to you, but the main thing he 
does is make you laugh. * Kamen, who 
was once one of Sid Caesar's writers, has 
first of all a firm grip on his material. 
Every word in his science-fiction movie 
monologue, for example, wherein he 
describes the entire plot of a picture in- 
volving a gigantic tomato that terrorizes 
the countryside, belongs where it is. His 
experience in attempting to buy a suit in 
Brooks Brothers, where the “suits lie on 
tables and the salesmen hang on hangers” 
has the ring of literal reporting. His har- 
rowing adventure aboard an El Al plane 
“We cooked—you'll eat’, the motherly 
hostess tells him) strays only enough from 
reality to bring home its affectionate 
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humor. Best of all is the last and longest 
number, a description of the mating of 
whales, which is uniquely Kamen’s and 
brings into play all the mischief of his 
style, with never a resort to the usual 
coaxing of shrieks from embarrassed 
middle-aged wives at the ringside tables. 
The stereo serves only to engulf you in 
studio laughter, a definite superfluity. 
7 

Closer, Baby, Don’t Fight It. Bob 

Melvin. Capitol Stereo ST-1575. $5.98. 
S)MELVIN’S Catskill-style reminiscences 
of the Garment Center, his irritating 
repetition of his tag-line (‘Have you got a 
minute?"’), his jokes about middle-class 
marriage, skin divers and civil defense, 
culminating in a painful routine where he 
“rates” his audience, add up to about as 
uncomfortable an interlude as you'd care 
to spend with a phonograph record. He 
has one funny line: a description of the 
hungry i as a “recording studio that serves 
drinks’. ‘Every joke I did was tested and 
proved”, the grating Mr. Melvin testifies. 
One shudders to think on whom. 


© 

Here’s Jonathan. Jonathan Winters. 

Produced by George Spota. Verve V- 

15025. $4.98. 
AWINTERS, thanking the people of San 
Francisco at the hungry 1, etc., like the long 
parade of his predecessors, does wonderful 
voices and supplies his own sound effects in 
a record that’s fairly funny once the needle 
gets past the usual “opening’’. His inter- 
views with the ‘‘just folks’ who saw the 
flying saucers (“It was a_ cigar-shaped 
oblong,’ one of them insists) and his inter- 
views with the “oldest stewardess” and a 
“child psychologist’’ aged seven, are 
exceptional in their creation of cartoon 
characters with plausible personalities. A 
droll fable about a turtle trying to cross a 
highway to see his girl friend winds things 
up pleasantly. Winters, by his homely 
touches and his ability to create situations 
that are poignant as well as comic, is a 
superior entertainer, even though he 
sounds like a man who, somewhere along 
the line, was irreparably frightened on his 
way home, down a dark street. 

2 

Will Failure Spoil Jean Sheperd? 

Elektra EKL-195, $4.98. 
ASHEPERD’S second record, and a good 
one. Recorded on New Year’s Eve, 1960, 
at One Sheridan Square in Greenwich Vil- 
lage when this sometimes uneven per- 
former was at the height of his form, it 
presents him in an agile tour de force of the 
sort of things he does best. These include 
reminiscing about the dreadful time in 
Chicago when he couldn't get a Little 
Orphan Annie decoder pin because he 
lived in a ‘‘non-Ovaltine drinking neigh- 
borhood”; encountering a column by 
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Norman Vincent Peale in a dentist's office; 
going on a first blind date at 15 (‘I’m 
wearin’ this bright electric blue coat”’ 
describing a “human Martini on the rocks” 
against a background of ‘‘Norman Rock- 
well green” in a Buick ad; and, finally, 
urging the customers on to a bacchanale 
“Behind this curtain are 400 pounds of 
grapes’) so they can make the next day’s 
headlines. Get it. 
© 

The Last of the Well Comedians. 

Harrison Baker. RCA Victor LPM- 

2349, $3.98. 
AHOMOSEXUALITY, Madison Avenue, 
lV commercials, Hollywood — cocktail 
parties, Elvis Presley. These are the 
targets of Mr. Baker, who claims he is 
“well” but is actually in pretty bad shape. 
The transient nature of his material also 
had me wondering about the applicability 
of the notice on the jacket cover: ‘“ This is 

‘New Orthophonic’ High Fidelity re- 
cording, designed for the phonograph of 
today or tomorrow... .You can buy 
today, without fear of obsolescence in the 
future.’’ Don’t. 


* 
Phyllis Diller Laughs. Verve \-15026, 
$4.98. 

S ANYONE with a strong enough stom- 
ach who would like to know how the female 
of the species compares with her male 
counterparts as a “stand-up” comic can 
find out by listening to Miss Diller, as 
recorded at the Bon Soir in New York, but 
please excuse me if I wait outside. Aside 
from the maniacal laugh, a trademark 
which the public ought to be spared by 
legal action if necessary, there is this 
woman's way with a topic to endure. She 
can coarsen an otherwise promising 
monologue about cosmetics, dry cleaners, 
or eating at a Japanese restaurant with so 


many cheap cracks so raucously delivered 
that chalk scratching on a slate is music in 
comparison. Her infallible sense of the 


disgusting may account for what the 
jacket notes call her ‘“‘top position in the 
world of comedy” but is likely to make 
even the mildly sensitive listener start 
longing for the old four-minute, breakable 
record and an aspirin. 
eo 
Dick Gregory in Living Black and 
White. Colpix CP-417, $3.98. 

AGREGORY is a one-man NAACP 
whose good manners and affable way with 
the deadliest anti-segregation jokes could 
probably sell integration to a Ku Klux 
Klan meeting—though this is no recom- 
mendation that he try it. His monologues 
are racy, tricky, and intricate, and he 
never has to milk his material, for he starts 
off equipped with a seemingly endless 
supply of throw-away lines and anecdotes 
on the position of the American Negro 
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some of them manifestly warmed over 
from other ethnic sources, as he is not 
above polishing up an old gag if it suits the 
occasion. On this disc, he offers running 
commentaries on the Congo (‘Don't shoot 
until you see the Whites."’), outer space, 
the Middle East, and he asks Sammy 
Davis, Jr. “What vou want to be segre- 
gated twice for?’’ He drops his famous re- 
mark about the sit-down lunch counter 
that didn’t have anything he wanted when 
they finally got around to serving him, 
along with a whole string of other—and 
equally brilliant—pearls on the same sub- 
ject. The record is marred only by the 
interpolation of gratuitous, insipid narra- 
tive remarks every so often by the co- 
median’s discoverer, Alex Dreier. But 
Mr. Gregory's own fame is well-earned. 
2 
The Best of Crazy Ads, introducing 
Bruce Spencer. World Pacitic WP- 
1407, $4.98. 
AFROM Hollywood, California—where 
else?—comes this collection of tired take- 
offs on classified ads billed, naturally, as a 
“new concept in comedy’. The texts are 
recited, with the help of some mildly 
amusing asides, by a young man with a 
clean-cut sound named Bruce Spencer, 
who claims people say he sounds like Bob 
Newhart. His material, however, leaves 
him stranded. Some of the ads, such as 
one alleged to be inserted by Nixon in 
search of a job, and a few others like 
“house without bath for filthy rich”’ might 
pass muster in an off-issue of Mad Maga- 
sine. The rest sound like rejects from the 
old College Humor, although you wouldn't 
think so hearing the shrieks from the 
audience at the State University College of 
Education in Plattsburgh, where this stufl 
was taped for posterity. 


a 
Mickey Katz: At the U.N. Capitol 
Stereo ST-1603, $4.98. 

SBILLED as the “Delegate from Del- 
ancey Street’’, Katz spends the first side of 
a dismal disc in an address to the UN, the 
fun of which is scarcely added to by the 
banging of shoes on a desk in the back- 
ground, other sound effects, applause, and 
cheers, all determinedly stereo. Side two 
is a press conference for which Katz ap- 
parently corralled all his relations to serve 
as the voices of ‘‘reporters’’. There is a 
moment approximating humor when the 
Ambassador, in a Jewish accent far fun- 
nier than his material, cries for a glass of 
seltzer; the rest is a conglomeration 
mercifully short, by the way—of old 
jokes and bad ones, ending with a Marine 
Band rendition of a kazatsky. But this is 
Mr. Katz's fifth such effort for Capitol, and 
will no doubt coin millions, so who needs 
my opinion? An ideal Chanukah gift for 
Uncle Moron. 


15) 








HE MONEY-SEEKING moguls of 

Hollywood and the other centers of the 
tilm business have been amazed at the box- 
otfice successes achieved by what are 
loosely called “art” films. No longer is the 
imported movie, together with the low- 
budget American film, considered just a 
medium of the cinematographic arts 
peculiar to the avant-garde and a handful 
commercially speaking) of pseudo-so- 
phisticates. The ‘‘art’’ film, to quote the 


trade press, “has come of age’’—it is a 
commercial reality and a source of large 
profit revenue. In the vanguard of this 


success is La Dolce Vita, a long episodic 
treatise directed against the degeneracy of 
society in general and Rome in particular 
Roughly three hours long, it portrays in a 
series of vignettes the intellectual and 
moral decline of a young journalist whose 
original ambition to writ 
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From RCA Victor International, 
A Pair of Italian Sound Tracks 


1 Guest Review 
By BERNARD SOLL 


novel is gradually obscured by his greed 
and willingness to degenerate. The di 
riector, Federico Fellini, had a decided and 
easily recognizable moral to work around 
and, in European terms, a large budget to 
facilitate his filmic treatment. His choice 
of Nino Rota to write the music was as 
much a stroke of genius as his excellent 
camera work. 

Born in Milan in 1911, Rota studied 
with composers Pizzetti and Casella, 
graduated from Rome's Santa Cecilia 
Academy and, at the age of twenty, came 
to Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute of 
Music, where he studied composition 
under Rosario Scalero and conducting 
with Fritz Reiner. Despite his prolific 
output in other musical forms, it is in the 
composition of sound tracks that Rota has 
achieved international recognition. His 
current list of film credits reflects his ac- 
ceptance by many of the finest directors of 
the continent of Europe; apart from La 
Dolce Vita he composed the scores for 
Rocco and His Brothers, The Great War, and 
Purple Noon. 1 shall discuss the first two 
of these, just released by the newly-formed 
RCA Victor International Division (FOC- 
1/Stereo FSO-1 and FOC-2/Stereo FSO-2, 
respectively). 

Film music should, I think, be as much 
an integral part of the motion picture as 
the screen-play, lighting, camera work, 
acting, et al. In other words, in the ideal 
film the viewer should not be overconscious 
of the music while he is actually watching 
the picture. It should be a part of the 
whole—homogeneous. It is in this that 
Rota is triumphant. He succeeds with 
almost uncanny skill in complementing 
the director's intentions so that one is not 
especially aware of the music while watch- 
ing x the film; it is only later, in the solitude 
of one’s home while listening to the sound- 
track recording, that the true musical 
beauty and invention is revealed. 

The music of La Dolce Vita is a particu- 
larly fine example of this. The main 
theme, which sounds as if it were sired by 

The Third Man out of Mack the Knife, is 
an appealing melody of brilliant simplicity 
that reappears in many forms to create 
various moods. It is mainly orchestrated 
for a small jazz combo, which seems 


Bernard Soll is Editor and Publisher of 
Showbill, the magazine program distributed 

1 Manhattan's first run “art” film theaters 
and shortly to be distributed to audiences of 
off-Broadway legitimate houses. 
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curiously apt for music describing a film 
that is in every sense a large production. 
This juxtaposition of a descriptive an- 
tithesis results in a nostalgic mood creation 
achieved by a relatively simple but im- 
mensely effective musical device—the use 
of descending chromatic scales and minor 
kevs. Whenever the word ‘“nobili’”’ ap- 
pears in the record’s subtitles, the or- 
chestration provides for a languid feeling 
of decadence, so truly in keeping with 
Fellini’s intentions. There is almost every 
conceivable type of rhythm present in the 
score, from a torrid, yet metaphy sical 
sounding blues to a tranquil, mellifluous 
Notturno and a wild Latin version of Yes 
Sir, That's My Baby. The engineering is 
admirable, the stereo version providing a 
deeper and clearer dimension. 

Rota’s score for Rocco, although musical- 
ly different from La Dolce Vita, also suc- 
ceeds in fitting to the director’s avowed 
intentions with great skill and beauty. 
Visconti’s cinematographic comments (on 
the effects of the transplanting of a simple 
southern Italian peasant family to the 
vicissitudes of life in the competitive 
vigor of industrial Milan) are cleverly 
depiceal in music by a beautiful score full 
of melodies and rhythms that are essential- 
ly Italian. The record opens, as did the 
film, with a discordant ugly noise—pos- 
sibly a fog-horn or factory hooter—which 
soon resolves into a melting, somewhat 
operatic-sounding melody that is quickly 
established as the Rocco theme. This, in 
turn, gives way to a nostalgic song (sung 
artistically by an unnamed singer) rem- 
iniscent of the wonderfully plaintive 


songs for which Italy is famous. A 
poignant little waltz appears and the 
atmosphere is established—nostalgia, mel- 
ancholy, earthiness, all underscored by 
a strong foreboding of tragedy. Rota's 
musical description of Milan possesses a 
Latin kinship with George Gershwin’s 
Manhattan. The main theme makes 
several reappearances in many orchestral 
guises, usually scored for symphony or- 
chestra. It could have been written by 
Puccini. In fact, Nadia’s farewell is a 
sister under the skin to Mimi's farewell. 
The recurrent use, in operatic style, of the 
Rocco theme is again brilliant. When it 
appears to outline the jealousy of Rocco’s 
brother Simone, it becomes a_ virtual 
parody of its earlier romanticism achieved 
effectively by the composer’s use of heavy 
bass, minor keys and subtly soft orchestral 
dynamics. The peripatetic quality of 
this charming theme is for me the high- 
light of the record; it is used to depict 
irony, jealousy, undying love, and tragedy, 
and always effectively. Both the screen- 
play and the music possess ingredients for 
a hot-blooded Italian verismo opera. The 
recording is good, with some inner-groove 
distortion. 

Both records make for enjoyable listen- 
ing, whether or not one is a film aficionado. 
However, it is the people who saw and 
enjoyed either or both movies to whom I 
particularly commend these records. _Es- 
pecially because the visual elements of the 
films maintained the attention of their 
audiences, these audiences will be very 
agreeably surprised with the music now 
that they can hear it out of context. 
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Thelonious Monk (with Gigi Gryce 
Wies’s Tomte. Savey ML 14037. 
$4.98 

Thelonious Monk: Af The Five Spot 
Riverside 262 and 279, $4.98 each 

Thelonious Monk: Five By Monk by 

¢ Riverside 305, $4.98 

Thelonious Monk: Quartet Plus Two at 

» 





the Blackhawk Riverside 323, $4.98 
be aetoar + my Monk: 7h llon 
erside 312, $4.98 


A : HIS dep irtmenr bega — years ago 
with a review of several LPs by pianist 


mposer Thelo s Monk. Today Monk 
} 


finds himse t SUCCESS He wins polls, 
draws crowds, and plays the larger rooms 
His s ess Was pre eded bv vears of 
evlect ind eve bv what seemed a dismis- 
sal of his work But in the immediate 
foregt 7 success Was a concentration 
ol high ichievement on recordings 
Since th ew records have appeared 
ind the first listed above, with Monk and 
t quartet led Ly alto saxophonist Gig 


Grvce, has been reissued. On it, Monk's 
| »p is not very well 
performed by Grvce, but is well done by 
Monk and the rest of the quartet, and it is 
rk that can stand with the very best 
Mo k pieces recorded earlier on Blue 
Note—-things like Off Minor; Mystertoso; 
Straight, No Chaser; Four In One; Eronel; 
Criss Cross; and Skippy 

\ second prelude to Monk's public 
success was his long stay at the Five Spot 
in’ New York, a small room, very well 
ited to his music and drawing a warmly 
responsive crowd Some recording was 
done at the club, but unfortunately it 
preserves the plaving of the least interest- 
ing of the several quartets Monk led there. 
Between Monk and tenor saxophonist 
in Coltrane, in the first Five Spot 
irtet, the emotional sympathy was 
strong, and with that group there was also 
the discovery of bassist Wilbur Ware. But 
on the recordings Johnny Griffin plays 
tenor, and I don’t think Griffin really per- 
ceived the techniques of Monk's music or 
its concentrated artistic purposefulness. 
However, the LPs do preserve some new 
Monk pieces: Blues Five Spot, Light Blue, 
ind gece good, Coming On The 
Hudsor 

\ fascinating aspect of “Five By Monk 
by Five” is the musical understanding 


omposition G Ds Galli 
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between Monk and Count Basie trumpeter 
Phad Jones, who seems to know exactly 
where Monk's music is and where it is 
going. He makes Monk's loyal partner, 
saxophonist Charlie Rouse, sound quite 
conservative by comparison. The recital 
also introduced two new pieces, one of 
them the interesting Played Twice. 

The “Quartet Plus Two at the Black- 
hawk" LP suffers from lack of rehearsal 
which ts, alas, especially evident on a new 
visit to Four In One. But again there is a 
good new piece, Worry Later. I do not 
believe that ‘Thelonious Alone” is so good 
as the previous solo recital ‘‘Monk’s 
Music’, and there are almost perfunctory 
repetitions here and there. But I found 
the performance of Blue Monk (which dra- 
matizes its implicit, traditional habanera 
rhvthmic cast) a delight. And the trans- 
formation of such highly unlikely ditties 
as You Took The Words Right Out of My 
Heart, Remember, and There’s Danger In 
Your Eyes, Cherie into excellent, two- 
handed com positions for piano is Thelonious 
Monk at his best. Such performances also 
provide an answer, I think, to those who 
are somehow still puzzled about why Monk 
should win polls on piano: his piano tech- 
nique does everything he asks of it, his 
technique is all jazz technique, and with it 
he makes a finished music. M.W. 

7 

Howard McGhee: Dusty Blue. 
hem BCP-6055, $4.98. 
AHERE is a very welcome album 
Howard McGhee was one of the finest 
trumpeters of the forties, playing in a 
stvle influenced by both Roy Eldridge and 
Dizzy Gillespie. He contributed lovely 
solos to many memorable records of that 
decade with such men as Coleman Haw- 
kins, Charlie Parker, and Fats Navarro. 
During the fifties he faded from the musi 
world, largely for reasons of health, and 
during the last few years has been rarely 
heard 

I believe this was — first recording ses- 
sion in some time, and I hope it leads to 
further ones. His playing here is delicate 
and lyrical, with a consistent quiet in- 
tensity. He takes few chances, relying 
instead on sure craftsmanship and beauti- 
ful nuances of tone and phrase. Most of 
the tracks are in mellow slow to medium 
tempos, and most feature just the right 
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amount of preparation and slight but 
pleasant writing McGhee himself has 
most of the space; there are also some 
competent solos by Roland Alexander, a 
tenor player who follows Rollins, and 
several wonderful solos by trombonist 
Bennie Green and pianist Tommy Flana- 


gan. Ron Carter and Walter Bolden com- 
plete an excellent rhythm section M.E 
® 


Oscar Brown, Jr.: ‘Sin and Soul” 
Columbia CL-1577, $3.98. 
ABROWN is an enormously entertaining 
and talented man, but the fact that he uses 
jazz material (for examples, Bobby 
Timmons’ Dat Dere and Nat Adderley's 
Work Song) does not make him a jazz 
singer. His songs and his manner are all 
style, all immediacy, all theatricality. 
Broadway is going to use him, to Broad- 
way’'s gain Therefore he seems to me a 
perfect answer to anyone who insists that 
jazZ musicians present a kind of musical 
vaudeville. Anyone who cannot see the 
difference between Oscar Brown and Louis 
\rmstrong—however much th yo may 
seem to be offering the same sort of “enter- 
tainment’’—may be missing the point in 
both cases. One really exceptional aspect 
of this LP is that Brown's very effective 
stage presence comes across vividly 
M.W 
. 
‘Morris Grants Presents J.U.N.K.”’ 
\rgo LP 4006, $3.98. 

ATHIS is a parade of musical burlesques 
which begins and ends with a lampoon of a 
J. A-T.P. staged jam session. Some of the 
parodies are obvious and silly—a speeded 
track for Maynard Ferguson's strato- 
spheric trumpet, some blats and whinnies 
for Ornette Coleman. Some, say the 
parodies of Thelonious Monk and Cannon- 
ball Adderley, seem to have nothing to do 
with their subjects. However, one or two 
muted notes per chorus from ‘Miles 
Morris’’ and some very mechanical phras- 
ing from “Merry Julligan’” go a little 
deeper. Pretty nearly devastating, and 
almost hilarious, are the alternately 
hesitant and fumbling, and gleefully 
pounding moments from ‘Morris Brew- 
beck” and “Sol Desman”’. Finally, Erroll 
Garner may recover from the deep musical 
satire of ‘‘Morris’ Garner’s Mack The 
Knife, but I'm not sosure I will. M.W. 


* 
Milt Jackson: The Ballad Artistry Of 
Viilt Jackson. Atlantic 1342, $4.98. 
A THE uses of jazz are many and varied, a 
truism that television producers have yet 
to discover, and one of the more uncommon 
is as background music. Since any num- 
ber of studies have shown that the per- 
centage of listening attention that the 
verage audience gives to the music is low 
deed, I see no great crime in calculating 
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the effect beforehand, and assuming that 
an album like this will probably be used by 
the hip listener at those moments when he 
really can't even make the pretense of 
listening carefully (shaving; dinner: se- 
duction; ete. Viewed in those terms, it 
is a successful recording; Quincy Jones 
has, for once, left his over-ripe Basie licks 
at home and concentrated instead on some 
warm, unobtrusive string writing Milt 
plays, as usual, like himself, but with less 
overt drive and power, subordinating his 
great rhythmic intensity toa softer, gentler 
lyricism. The tunes are mostly standards 
(with the exception of two of Bags’ 
originals and Django Reinhardt’s sensitive 
Nuages) and the mood is one of quiet 
reflection. D.H 
e 
Al Cohn-Zoot Sims: You ‘n Me 
Mercury MG-20600 $3.98, 
AONE of the consistently rewarding 
groups appearing on the N. Y. night club 
scene recently has been the Cohn-Sims 
quintet. The free-wheeling, devil-take- 
the-hindmost attitude that prevails on 
those rare occasions when they are free 
enough from other commitments to keep a 
group together is fully evident on this 
recording. Both Zoot and Al are profes- 
sionals of the highest order, but their work 
with each other, reflecting the mutual 
respect of men who have chosen a similar 
musical path, usually has an extra dose of 
—— sm. Up-tempo steamers like 
The Note, The Opener and Love For Sal? are 
literally bursting with jove de vivre and even 
the slower lines sparkle with effervescence 
Zoot, in particular, continues to display a 
sense of time and rhythmic urgency that 
can be matched by few players. Cohn is 
only a little behind Zoot in imagination 
and drive. Their work together makes the 
qualitative level of this album very high. 
It also includes a remarkable bass solo 
(on Angel Eyes) in the Slam Stewart man- 
ner by Major Holley and an unusual (and 
quite successful) Jmprovisation for Una 
companied Saxophones. D.H 
o 
Brownie McGee and Sonny Terry: 
Blues Is My Companion. Nerve V-3008, 
$4.98. 
AHERE are two of the finest blues artists 
who have made the big time (big, that is, 
for a Negro folk-blues singer) and still 
remained blues artists, although patie nt 
adherence to stock phrases and routines 
has replaced spontaneity in many of their 
recent performances. This LP may be the 
worst example. There seem to have been 
two sessions. An unnamed and discreet 
blues pianist participates in one. The 
other was ruined by someone's capricious 
use of an echo mike. There are better 
McGee-Terry albums on Prestige, Fantasy, 
and especially Folkways. M.E. 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. . . 


A: EXCITING a set as anvone has 
released this year is Judy at Car- 


negie Hall (C if itol ($)1569), a two-record 


set actually recorded at the historic concert 
in April. Generally | don’t “understand” 
these location albums, but this one ts 
something else ivalll Not only is Miss 
Garland (for that is the Judy, of course) in 


superb voice, but also she sings a wonderful 
collection of songs and is given a brilliant 
orchestral accompaniment by Mort Lind- 
Se\ Besides the usual selections—Ove? 
The Rainbow, The Man ThatGot Away, Th 
Trol y Song, et there are some others, 
notably Rodgers’ and Hart's beautiful 
You're Nearer and Noel Coward's tine /f 
Love Were All, for which lam duly grateful 
to Miss Jud) 

\nother fine album is one I suppose I 
really should: ‘understand” for it’s sup- 
posed to be in the modern jazz vein, but I 
think it is a beauty. I refer to Intimate 
Kitty White (World Pacific 1406), which 
combines the voice of Miss White with the 
harp of Corky Hale and the flute of Bud 
Shank Real cool, huh? It is sensitive, 
I might say exquisite—if vou'll allow me to 





use a not very he-mannish word—and 
treasurable Miss White has a sweet, 
lovely voice, one of the best I've heard in 
years ot listening \nd her choice of 
songs is, what's that word?—impeccable: 


Glad To Be Unhappy, My Ship, I'm Glad 
There Is You, Yesterdays, Long Ago And 
Far Away. Shows what a bit of simplicity 
il d taste Cal do 

Much more supercharged is Lena at the 
Sands (Victor LPM-2364 This, too, isa 


locatior ilbum, with the ipplause and 
chuckles of the audience, though no 
Carnegie Hall is the Sands Miss Horne its 
her us 1 electric self and as always is in 
full vocal command. Outstanding in the 
ilbum is the E. Y. Harburg medley (Thrii 
Ve, What Is There To Say? and The 
Begat There is also a Jule Stvne medley 
of which the neglected A Ride on a Rain- 
w is especially good Lennie Havton 
supplies the proper musical settings 





—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Shelby Flint (Valiant 401) is a pretty 
girl, and she sings prettily, too. She grace- 
fully blends the folk with the popular so 
charmingly that even the purists (there 
are times when I think that is a synonym 
for bore) in either camp should not com- 
plain. The gentle arrangements are by 
Perry Botkin, Jr., and Miss Flint sings 
over them like the thrush in the cliché. | 
especially like the way she does the Lerner- 
Loewe Heather on The Hill. 

I approach the next album, Betty 
Blake Sings in a Tender Mood (Bethle- 
hem 6058) with much less understanding. 
First of all because the liner notes are 
replete with all that “‘jazz singer’ jazz, 
which often means said vocalist sounds as 
if he (she) has a cold, bends the composer’s 
original melody and possibly forgets the 
lyrics and supplies new ones. Don't tell 
me I don’t appreciate what this kind of 
singer is trying to do—I know about inter- 
pretation and improvisation (this sort of 
goes back a good number of vears, y'know, 
to the time of Bach and particularly Mo- 
zart, who played real cool jazz even before 
Ornette Coleman). The kind of singer 
who sings behind the ‘‘jazz singer’ label 
often has serious vocal limitations (little 
range, limited flexibility, practically no 
feeling for the meaning of the lyrics), and 
you can’t blame him(her) for disguising 
this and making do with what he(she) has. 
Some do very well, too. Now that I’ve 
gone through all this, I must say that Miss 
Blake is not, repeat not, that kind of a 
singer. Though her voice has a rather 
hard quality, singing in a ‘‘tender mood” is 
not beyond her ken. And what makes her 
album particularly worth-while is the 
inclusion of at least a half dozen songs by 
\lec Wilder 

Possibly more in the vein that I was 
discussing earlier is an album titled Joan 
Shaw Sings For Swingers (Epic BN- 
601). Not that Miss Shaw doesn’t have a 
tine voice; she has indeed, but her ‘‘hip” 

now there’s an archaic word) stylings 
seem out of place in some songs, especially 
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ballads. When she is really singing for 
swingers, Miss Shaw delivers herself in a 
vocal manner somewhere between singing 
and recitation (in some quarters this is 
regarded as quite sexy—a device picked up 
from Lena Horne, though only she can get 
away with it). The result is a distortion of 
the song’s phrasing and thus the melodic 
line is messed up. Don't tell me this is 
ee ition, or original, when so many 
aceless dolls are peddling it. Better they 
should use the poetry of Edgar E. Guest, 
or better maybe, Gregory Corso, rather 
than some melodic beauty by Jerome 
Kern. 

In Forbidden Fruit (Colpix 419) Nina 
Simone displays a voice of interesting 
timbre; it is almost metallic. She sings a 
number of bluesy songs with splendid 
gusto and drive. Now in this album I 
think the approach is honest and imagin- 
ative, and therefore, well worth hearing. 
Fooled you on this one, didn't I? \ 
fine, earthy, album. 

So is Maysa Sings Songs Before Dawn 
Columbia ()C-8426).  Maysa is a Bra- 
zilian girl singer with an international 
repertoire. She is especially interesting in 
Brazilian and Chilean songs, though she 
also sings in French and English. She 
seems quite at home with The Man That 
Got Away. 

Keely Smith has an album to herself in 
Dearly Beloved (Dot 3387), though it 
seems to me to be rather nondescript. She 
sings well, but the selection is uneven and 
the mood unchanging. She does the Kern- 
Mercer song that gives the album its title, 
as wellas R & H’s You'll Never Walk Alone 
and Twilight Time. A pleasant, unexcit- 
ing, album. 

There are many exciting moments in 
Broadway, Bongos and Mr. B (Mer- 
cury (860637) featuring the vocals of Billy 
Eckstine and some very scintillating 
percussive arrangements. The songs 
range from the rhythm (From age Moment 
On) to the ballad (J Could Write A Book, If 
Ever I Would Leave You)—there are also 
Get Out of Town, OI’ Devil Moon, Tonight, 

nd I've Get You Under My Skin (which of 
course originated in Hollywood, not Broad- 
way). A refreshing sparkling and enter- 
taining album. 

The finest male voice I've heard in a 
long time is the romantic baritone of 
Frank D’Rone in Try A Little Tender- 
ness (Mercury 60174). There are such 
songs as Long Ago, You Stepped Out of a 
Dream, Misty, Love Is a Simple Thing and 

le Porter’s J Love You. Mr. D’Rone can 
swing, too, as evidenced by A Small Hotel, 
but I prefer him in the more romantic 

imbers. 

The usual pleasantries are present in 
Sing to Me, Mr. C (Victor LPM-2390) 

which Perry Como essavs a dozen or so 
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nice numbers, smoothly accompanied by 
Mitchell Avers. It says here that ‘*Eng- 
land’s Top Singer’? is Adam Faith 
(M-G-M E-3951). It so, England's top 
songs are imitations of American rhythm 
and blues numbers. What's to become of 
the Empire? You might want to know that 
Pat Boone has an album out called Moody 
River (Dot 3384) and Tab Hunter has one 
titled Young Love (Dot 3370). What is 
there to say, and what is there to do? 

The curious soundtrack of Fanny 
has been released by Warner Brothers. The 
songs of Harold Rome are here, though not 


sung (nor are they sung in the film). The 
studio orchestra under Morris Stolotf per- 
forms in a lush manner. Your need for 


this album will be determined by your 
reaction to the film, I suppose. While on 
the subject of film music, Richmond has 
issued another potpourri set containing all 
the usual items such as Never on Sunday, 
Highand Mighty, the Summer Place Theme, 
It's Magic, etc. The album, Film Hits 
Spectacular (Rich. 20101) is a steal at 
$1.98. But don’t steal it There is a 
better buy in the Columbia release of Ale 
Wilder's score for The Sand Castle, 
which is enchanting. Or Leonard Bern 
stein's powerful suite from On The 
Waterfront (Columbia ML-5651) coupled 
with the Symphonic Dances from West 
Side Story. Both are stunning works, 
examples of what I have come to call 
visceral composition—it hits vou right 
here, rather than there. But it is com- 
pelling while you're listening. 

Capit>l has issued a set entitled Songs 
Without Words (St (8/1601) in which, 
you, reader, are supplied with the tunes to 
ten songs in several categories—pop, 
country and rock and roll—and then asked 
to supply words. Among the composers of 
the pop songs are Harry Warren, Jimmy 
Van Heusen, Gene DePaul, and Livingston 
and Evans. This is high-powered com- 
pany. If you come up with the best lvric 
in whatever category you will win $500, I 
think. If vou’ve harbored a secret desire 
to invade the precincts of Ira Gershwin, 
Yip Harburg, et a/., here’s your golden op- 


portunity I might add that there are 
some nice tunes to work with, particularly 
Mercer’s and Warren's. Then there is 


Minstrel Show! (Camden 651) contain- 
ing songs, instrumentals, and even the 
jokes of this old form. The liner note 
supplies a format and hints on how 
amateurs might produce their own shows 
IT wonder at the wisdom of this. But it is 
an enjovable record. 

Finally, there is another John Bing 
Sing Along album (Warner Brothers 
1422) which seems to contain some of the 
same songs as were in the earlier set, but 
these are all beginning to look, and sound, 
alike to me 
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THIS IS THE 
GREATEST 


‘CONTINENTAL’ 


(MODEL EL 2526 
SPECIFICATIONS 

@ Four-track stereophonic or 
monophonic recording and 


playback @ Three tape speeds 


1%, 3% and 742 ips @ Completely 


self-contained, including dual 
recording and playback 
preamplifiers, dual power 
amplifiers, two Norelco wide- 
range loudspeakers (second in 
lid) and stereo dynamic 
microphone (dual elements) 

@ Can also be used as a quality 
stereo hi-fi system with tuner 
or record player. 





““400’ / new 





the orelco’ 


CONTINENTAL 


4-track stereo-record/ 
stereo-playback 

tape recorder 
guild-crafted for you by 
Philips of the Netherlands 


For additional descriptive literature write to: 


North American Philips Co., Inc. 
High Fidelity Products Division 
230 Duffy Avenue 


Hicksville, L.J.,N.Y. 
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The new T300X 
Award Tuner 
does not need 
a multiplex 
erelenelicis 


cayacvos 


TME AWARD SERIES. 


The T300X, AM/FM tuner, does not need a multiplex 
adapter. It has one. Right where it belongs—built-in. 
On the chassis and out of sight. The T300X is completely 
ready to receive multiplex(FM Stereo)broadcasts now. 

What is the significance of multiplex? It represents 
a major technological advance in the technique of 
broadcasting. Now, for the first time, you can enjoy 
all of the color and genuine excitement of stereo with 
the fidelity that only FM can provide. And what a won- 
derful opportunity it presents for taping stereo selec- 
tions right off the air. 

The T300X is a striking example of Harman-Kardon's 
engineering leadership in the development of instru- 
ments for multiplex reception. It is designed with a 
wide-band Foster-Seeley discriminator and a 6BN6 
limiter to insure freedom from distortion and noise 
A total of 4 IF stages guarantee greater sensitivity 
Automatic Frequency Control (AFC) with regulated 
voltage supply maintains oscillator stability regard- 
less of line voltage variations. The T300X boasts supe- 
rior impul » rejection plus uniform limiting and 
output at all signals. Here is a solid performer, rock 
stable and ideal for multiplex reception 

The T300 its place in the Award Series along- 
side the ¢ F500 tuner shown below. The F500 is 

ynal FM tuner designed with 

iplex now or in the future. It 

chassis to accommodate the excellent 
MX500 wide-band, plug-in multiplex adapter. No spe- 


a complete 
every pro 
has space on 


cial controls are needed; no special adjustments. J 
one simple connection converts the F500 into a co 
pletely integrated multiplex tuner. 

Either tuner will provide outstanding performan 
with the new Award amplifiers. Both are beautifu 
finished in brushed gold. 

The T300X, AM/FM stereo multiplex tuner, 

5; the F500, FM/multiplex tuner—$129.95. T 
0 multiplex adapter for use with the F500 
Optional enclosures, which fit both, inclu 
50 (metal)—$12.95 and the WW50 (walnut 
$29.95. Prices are slightly higher in the West. 

For complete information on the Award Series a 
other fine Harman-Kardon products write to De 
\R-10, Harman-Kardon, Plainview, N. Y. 


at- saat: lal 








